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ABSTRACT 

Two studies are reported. The first investigated the 
feasibility of integra' ng learning strategy instruction into high 
school beginning and intermediate level Russian and Spanish classes. 
The- second study assisted teachers and students of Japanese, Russian, 
and Spanish to implement informal assessment activities in their 
classrooms. A literature review examines previous research on 
learning strategies and the "good language learner, 11 motivation, 
alternative assessment, and whether or not learning strategies can be 
taught. The two studies are then described, detailing the subjects, 
sites, instruments, and procedures for the three languages involved 
in the three years of the studies. Both studies were conducted in the 
Washington, D.C. area in three public school districts and one 
private school, with the collaboration of two Japanese teachers, four 
Russian teachers, and seven Spanish teachers. Instructional materials 
designed to teach learning strategies explicitly were developed for 
and integrated into the Spanish and Russian curricula. Teachers were 
provided with guidelines for instruction in vocabulary learning, 
listening and reading comprehension, speaking, self-regulated 
learning, and problem-solving. Major accomplishments included 
ident if icat ion of relevant strategies , successful classroom 
implement at ion, development of instruments to assess the 
effectiveness of instruction, and increases in student 
self-confidence and language skills. Substantial related materials 
are appended. (MSE) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Research conducted by Georgetown University as part of the National Foreign 
Language Resource Center in 1990-1993 included two studies conducted with high school 
foreign language teachers and their students. The first study, Methods for Teaching 
Learning Strategies in the Foreign Language Classroom, investigated the feasibility 
of integrating learning strategy instruction into beginning and intermediate level Russian 
and Spanish classrooms. The second study, Assessment of Language Skills for 
Instruction, assisted teachers and students of Japanese, Russian, and Spanish to 
implement informal assessment activities in their classrooms. 

Purposes of the Studies and Theoretical Background 

The major purposes of the studies were to investigate learning strategies 
instruction appropriate for beginning and intermediate level high school foreign language 
students, to develop instructional materials and informal assessments, and to describe the 
impact of the instruction and assessment on students. In addressing these major purposes, 
additional objectives included issues in professional development of teachers, design of 
materials, student affect and self-efficacy, and teacher attitudes and teaching styles. 

This work has built on an emerging interest in a cognitive perspective in second 
and foreign language acquisition research. While cognitive learning theory has become 
a well-established model for instruction in general education, the theory's contributions 
to the area of second language acquisition are relatively recent. 
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A theoretical model in second language acquisition is important as a basis for 
explaining how a language is learned and how second and foreign languages can best be 
taught. Moreover, for purposes of research on language learning processes, a theoretical 
model should describe the role of strategic processes in learning. A cognitive theoretical 
model of learning (e.g., Anderson, 1983; 1984; Gagn<§, 1985; Gagn<§, Yekovich, & 
Yekovich, 1993; Shuell, 1986) accomplishes these objectives because the theory is general 
enough to explain how learning takes place in a variety of simple and complex tasks, and 
because cognitive theory provides important insights into second language acquisition 
(McLaughlin, 1987; O'Malley & Chamot, 1990). 

In cognitive theory, learning is seen as an active, constructivist process in which 
learners select and organize informational input, relate it to prior knowledge, retain what 
is considered important, use the information appropriately, and reflect on the outcomes 
of their learning efforts (Gagne, 1985; Gagne, et al., 1993; Shuell, 1986). In this dynamic 
view of learning, second language acquisition should be most successful when learners 
are actively involved in directing their own learning in both classroom and non-classroom 
settings. Second language learners would select from target language input, analyze 
language functions and forms perceived as important, think about their own learning 
efforts, anticipate the kinds of language demands they may encounter, and activate prior 
knowledge and skills to apply to new language learning tasks. It is because of this 
intricate set of mental processes that second language acquisition has been construed as 
a complex cognitive skill (McLaughlin, 1987; O'Malley & Chamot, 1990). 
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Literature Review 

The intent of learner or learning strategy use is to facilitate learning (Weinstein 
& Mayer, 1986), in contrast to communication strategies employed to negotiate meaning 
in a conversational exchange (Tarone, 1980). However, many communication strategies 
may serve as effective learning strategies when they are used to achieve a learning goal. 
Cook (1991) points out that individuals use a number of these communication strategies 
(such as substituting an approximate word or describing the function of a word that is 
unknown or not immediately available) in native language communication, and that only 
communication strategies that reflect knowledge of another language are unique to second 
language interaction. 

The research on strategic processes in second language acquisition has had two 
main approaches. Much of the original second language strategies research focused on 
identifying the characteristics of good language learners, and thuj strand of research on 
uninstructed learner strategies has since expanded to include descriptions of strategy use 
of less effective language learners. A second approach has been concerned with learning 
strategies instruction, in which foreign and second language students have been taught 
how to use learning strategies for a variety of language tasks. Learner and learning 
strategies may entail conceptual or affective processes (O'Malley & Chamot, 1990), or 
a combination, and may also involve social interaction. 

Early Research on the Good Language Learner 

The first descriptions of the characteristics of good language learners appeared in 
the mid-1970s. Rubin (1975) suggested that the good language learner could be identified 
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through special strategies used by more effective students. Stern (1975) identified a 
number of learner characteristics and strategic techniques associated with good language 
learners. These studies were followed by empirical work by Naiman, Frohlich, Stern, & 
Todesco (1978) which pursued further the idea that learning strategies are an important 
component of second language learning ability. Hosenfeld (1976) investigated learner 
strategies through verbal reports or think-aloud protocols, and in a subsequent study 
taught high school students of French explicit reading strategies (Hosenfeld, Arnold, 
Kirchofer, Laciura, & Wilson, 1981). Cohen and Aphek (1981) collected anecdotal 
reports from students on the associations they made while learning vocabulary, and found 
that students who made associations remembered vocabulary words more effectively than 
students who did not make associations. 

Classification of Learner Strategies 
Rubin (1981) conducted interviews with second language students and suggested 
a classification scheme consisting of strategies that directly affect learning (e.g., 
monitoring, memorizing, deductive reasoning, arid practice) and processes that contribute 
indirectly to learning (creating opportunities for practice and production tricks). More 
recently, others hav^e analyzed the types of strategies used with different second language 
tasks based on interviews, observations, and questionnaires. Wenden (1987) focused on 
describing students' metacognitive knowledge and strategies that assist them in regulating 
their own learning. Oxford (1986) developed the Strategy Inventory for Language 
Learning (SILL), which incorporates more than 60 strategies culled from the Hterature on 
second language learning. The SILL is a 121-item Likert-type instrument which lists 
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learning strategies identified in the literature, including cognitive strategies, compensation 
strategies, metacognitive strategies, social strategies, and affective strategies. In a typical 
recent study, the SILL was administered to 1200 university students studying various 
foreign languages (Nyikos & Oxford, 1993). A factor analysis revealed that language 
students may not use the strategies that research indicates would be most effective - such 
as strategies that promote self-regulated learning and strategies that provide meaningful 
practice in communication. This information is of great utility in designing intervention 
studies to teach effective strategy use. 

In research conducted by O'Malley and Chamot and their colleagues, a broad 
range of classroom and non-classroom tasks were analyzed in interviews on learning 
strategies with second language students (O'Malley & Chamot, 1990). The tasks 
represented typical second language classroom activities such as vocabulary and grammar 
exercises, following directions, listening for information, reading for comprehension, 
writing, and presenting oral reports, and also included language used in functional 
contexts outside the classroom such as interacting at a party and applying for a job 
(O'Malley, Chamot, Stewner-Manzanares, Ktipper, & Russo, 1985a). Tasks used for 
think-aloud interviews included listening to and reading dialogues and stories as well as 
science and social studies academic content materials (Chamot & Ktipper, 1989; 
O'Malley, Chamot, & Ktipper, 1989). Participants in these interviews included students 
enrolled in English as a second language and foreign language classrooms at high school 
and university levels. 
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The classification system that seemed best to capture the nature of learner strategies 
reported by students in these studies was based on the distinction in cognitive psychology 
between metacognitive and cognitive strategies together with a third category for 
social/affective strategies (Chamot & Kupper, 1989; O'Malley, C.amot, Stewner- 
Manzanares, Kupper, & and Russo, 1985a; O'Malley, Chamot, & Kupper, 1989). This 
tripartite classification scheme, developed initially with ESL students (O'Malley et al., 
1985a), was later validated with foreign language learners, including students of Russian, 
Spanish, and Japanese in the United States (Barnhardt, 1992; Chamot and Kupper, 1989; 
Omori, 1992), English as a foreign language students in Brazil (Absy, 1992; Lott-Lage, 
1993), and students of French in Canada (Vandergrift, 1992). Examples of strategies in 
each of these categories are: metacognitive strategies for planning, monitoring, and 
evaluating a learning task; cognitive strategies for elaboration, grouping, inferencing, and 
summarizing the information to be understood and learned; and social/affective strategies 
for questioning, cooperating, and self-talk to assist in the learning process. Table 1 
provides examples of strategies in each of these categories. 

Additional individual strategies have been suggested (e.g., Cohen, 1990; Oxford, 
1992; Rost & Ross, 1991), in particular communication strategies used in social contexts. 
Interactive strategies for expressing apologies (Cohen, 1990), types of clarification 
questions used at different levels of proficiency (Rost & Ross, 1991), and other 
conversational strategies (Chamot, Kupper, Thompson, Barrueta, & Toth, 1990; Oxford, 

1990) can in general be classified in the category of social/affective strategies. 



Table 1. Definitions of Key Learning Strategies 
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Metacognitive Strategies: These are strategies that involve thinking about the learning process, planning for 
learning, monitoring the learning task, and evaluating how well one has learned. 



Planning 


Previewing the organizing concept or principle of an anticipated learning 




task; proposing strategies for handling an upcoming task; generating a 




plan for the parts, sequence, main ideas, or language functions to be 




used in handling a task. 


Directed Attention 


Deciding in advance to pay attention to a learning activity and to ignore 




distractions. 


Selective Attention 


Deciding to pay attention to specific aspects of a language listening or 




reading activity. 


Self-Monitoring 


Checking, verifying, or correcting one's comprehension or performance 




in the course of a language task. 


Problem Identification 


Explicitly identifying the central point needing resolution in a task, or 




identifying an aspect of the task that hinders its successful completion. 


Self-Evaluation 


Checking the outcomes of one's own language comprehension or 




production against an internal measure of completeness and accuracy. 


Cognitive Strategies: 


These are strategies that involve interacting with the material to be learned, 


manipulating the material physically or mentally, or applying specific technique to the language learning task. 


Deduction/Induction 


Consciously applying learned or self-developed rules to produce or 




understand the target language. 


Elaboration 


Relating new information to prior knowledge; relating different pans of 




new information to each other, making meaningful personal associations 




to the information presented. 


Grouping 


Ordering, classifying, or labeling material used in a language task based 




on common attributes; recalling information based on grouping 




previously done. 


Inferencing 


Using available information to: guess the meanings or usage of 




unfamiliar language items; predict outcomes; or complete missing 




information. 


Note-taking 


Writing down key words and concepts in abbreviated verbal, graphic, or 


numerical form to assist performance of a language task. 


Substitution 


Selecting alternative approaches, revised plans, or different words or 




phrases to accomplish a language task. 


Summarization 


Making a written, oral, or mental summary of language and information 




presented. 
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Social-Affective Strategies: These are strategies that involve interacting with another person to assist 
learning, or using affective control to assist a learning task. 



Cooperation 


Working together with peers to solve a problem, pool information, 




check a learning task, model a language activity, or get feedback on oral 




or written performance. 


Questioning 


Asking for explanation, verification, rephrasing, or examples about the 




material; asking for understanding of what has been said to you without 




committing yourself to a response immediately 


Self-Talk 


Reducing anxiety by using mental techniques that make one feel 




competent to complete the learning task. 




Drawn from Chamot, Kupper, & Impink-Hernandez (1988) 



Strategic Differences between Effective and Less Effective Language Learners 

Most descriptive studies of language learning strategies have focused on the 
strategies of good language learners, while only a few studies have investigated the 
strategies of less effective language learners. Unsuccessful language learners are not 
necessarily unaware of strategies, but are less able to determine the appropriateness of a 
strategy for a specific task and may have a narrower range of strategies. More effective 
students appear to use a greater variety of strategies and use them more appropriately than 
less effective students. 

A study of successful and unsuccessful ESL students in a university intensive 
English program revealed that unsuccessful learners did use strategies, but used them 
differently from their more successful classmates (Abraham & Vann, 1987; Vann & 
Abraham, 1990). While some of the unsuccessful language learners in the study used 
about as many strategies of the same type as the more successful learners, good language 
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learners were more adept at matching strategies to task demands. A further analysis of 
the task demands revealed that tasks were approached differently depending on learner 
characteristics, such as level of risk-taking, concern with accuracy, or concern with 
meaning. The conclusion reached was that unsuccessful language learners are not 
inactive, as had often been previously assumed, but seem to lack the metacognitive 
knowledge about the task that would allow them to select more appropriate strategies. 

Another ESL study which investigated differences between effective and less 
effective language learners focused on listening comprehension (O'Malley, Chamot, & 
Kiipper, 1989). Think-aloud interviews were conducted with high school students as they 
were listening to brief academic presentations in English. Statistical analysis of the 
strategies used for the listening tasks revealed significant differences in strategy use 
between effective and less effective listeners in three major areas. Effective listeners used 
comprehension monitoring, association of new information to prior knowledge, and 
making inferences about unknown words or information significantly more often than less 
effective listeners. A qualitative analysis of the think-aloud interviews revealed 
differences between effective and less effective students in their approaches to different 
stages of the listening task. At the initial stage, less effective listeners were not able to 
focus their attention on the input as well as effective listeners. Later, less effective 
students parsed meaning on a word by word basis, and did not attempt to infer meanings 
of unfamiliar items. Finally, the less effective listeners did not use elaboration, or 
association of new information to prior knowledge, as a way to assist comprehension or 
recall of the listening passage. The failure of less effective listeners to use appropriate 
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strategies for different phases of listening appeared to be related to a lack of 
meiacognitive understanding of the task demands and of appropriate strategies to use. 

In similar research with high school foreign language students, group interviews and 
individual think-aloud interviews were conducted for a variety of foreign language tasks, 
including listening, reading, grammar cloze, role-playing, and writing. Differences 
between more and less effective learners were found in the number and range of strategies 
used, in how the strategies were used, and in whether they were appropriate for the task 
and individual students' understanding of the task (Chamot, O'Malley, Kiipper, & Impink- 
Hernandez, 1987; Chamot, Kiipper, & Impink-Hernandez, 1988a; b). This study found 
that the type of task was a major determiner of what strategy or strategies were used most 
effectively for different types of students. For example, some strategies used by 
beginning level effective language learners were used less often by the same learners 
when they reached intermediate level classes, where they developed new strategies to 
meet the requirements of new tasks. In contrast to less effective foreign language 
students, effective students applied metacognitive knowledge and strategies to language 
tasks by planning their approach to the task and monitoring their comprehension and 
production for overall meaningfulness, rather than for word by word translation. They 
also appeared to be aware of the value of their prior linguistic and general knowledge and 
used this knowledge to assist them in completing the tasks. 

Conclusions about strategic differences between more and less successful language 
learners suggest that explicit metacognitive knowledge about task characteristics and 
appropriate strategies for task solution is a major determiner of language learning 
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effectiveness. In their unawareness of task demands and lack of metacognitive knowledge 
about selecting strategies, less effective language learners seem to fall back on a largely 
implicit approach to learning in which they use habitual or preferred strategies without 
analyzing the requirements of the particular task. 

Learning Strategies and Motivation 

Motivation plays an important role in all types of learning, including language 
learning. Highly motivated students work hard, persevere in the face of difficulties, and 
find satisfaction in the successful accomplishment of a learning task. Strategies have been 
linked to motivation and particularly to a sense of self-efficacy leading to expectations 
of successful learning (Zimmerman & Pons, 1986). The development of an individual's 
self-efficacy, or level of confidence in successfully completing a task is closely associated 
with effective use of learning strategies (Zimmerman, 1990). Self -efficacy is at the root 
of self-esteem, motivation, and self-regulation (Bandura, 1992). Self -efficacious learners 
feel confident about solving a problem because they have developed an approach to 
problem solving that has worked in the past. They attribute their success mainly to their 
own efforts and strategies, they believe that their own abilities will improve as they learn 
more, and they recognize that errors are a part of learning. Students with low self- 
efficacy, on the other hand, believe themselves to have inherent low ability, they choose 
less demanding tasks on which they will make few errors, and they do not try hard 
because they believe that any effort will reveal their own lack of ability (Bandura, 1992). 

Having access to appropriate strategies should lead students to higher expectations 
of learning success, a crucial component of motivation. An important aspect in viewing 
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oneself as a successful learner is self-control over strategy use. This type of self-control 
can be enhanced if strategy instruction is combined with metacognitive awareness of the 
relationship between strategy use and learning outcomes. Students with greater 
metacognitive awareness understand the similarity between a new learning task and 
previous tasks, know the strategies required for successful problem solving or learning, 
and anticipate that employing these strategies will lead to success (Paris & Winograd, 
1990). 

Learning Strategies and Alternative Assessment 
A major emerging goal in American education in general is the improvement of 
students' thinking and ability to apply what is learned in school to situations outside of 
school, yet standardized tests do not capture this aspect of a cognitive perspective on 
learning; innovations in educational approaches which promote critical thinking are not 
reflected in standardized test gains (Paris, Lawton, & Turner, 1992). Foreign language 
standardized testing has a long history of attempting to isolate discrete language skills, 
such as phonemic contrasts or syntax, and avoiding integrative approaches to testing 
(Oiler, 1992). More recently, integrative language tasks have been incorporated into 
communicative language teaching. In other areas of education informal or alternative 
assessment measures are being developed, tested, and adopted by school districts across 
the country (French, 1992), and the assessment of higher order thinking skills is an 
important objective in the alternative assessment movement (Linn, 1991). A number of 
instruments have been developed to reveal students' reading strategies, critical thinking 
skills in social studies, metacognition, and cognitive strategies (Linn, 1991). In 
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addition, multiple measures of student progress, including teacher ratings, self-evaluations, 
and work samples, are recommended by educators concerned with increasing the quality 
of thinking and learning achieved by students (Paris, Lawton, & Turner, 1992). However, 
assessment measures which provide insights into students' thinking, their learning 
strategies, their self-confidence as learners, and their ability to accurately evaluate their 
own learning progress are lacking in foreign language education. 

Can Strate gi cs Be Taught ? 

This section reviews research in both first and second language contexts that 
provides insights into two questions: (1) If good language learners use strategies 
differently than less effective language learners, can teachers help less effective language 
learners improve through instruction in learning strategies? and (2) If so, how should 
strategies instruction be implemented? 

While empirical verification that strategies instruction has a positive effect on 
second language learning is beginning to appear, considerable evidence for the positive 
effects of strategies intervention has already been found in first language learning 
instructional contexts. Extensive research has verified the influence of strategies with a 
variety of first language complex tasks and different types of learners. For example, 
instruction in reading strategies has significantly improved the reading comprehension of 
poor readers (Gagne, 1985; Gagne et al., 1993; Garner, 1987; Palincsar & Brown, 1986; 
Palincsar & Klenk, 1992; Pressley, El-Dinary, & Brown, 1992) and instruction in problem 
solving strategies has had a positive effect on student mathematics achievement 
(Carpenter, Fennema, Peterson, Chiang, & Loef, 1989; Pressley & Associates, 1990; 
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Silver & Marshall, 1990). Similarly, improvements in writing performance have been 
reported in a series of studies in which learning disabled students were explicitly taught 
strategies for planning, composing, and revising their writing (Harris & Graham, 1992). 
This validation of learning strategy instruction has led to the development of instructional 
models incorporating learning strategies for content instruction (Bergman, 1992; Harris 
& Graham, 1992; Jones & Idol, 1990; Jones, Palincsar, Ogle, & Carr, 1987; Snyder & 
Pressley, 1990). 

Although the cognitive instructional research in first language contexts has been 
concerned with a broad range of complex learning tasks, until recently much second 
language research on instructed learning strategies has focused mainly on vocabulary (e.g., 
Atkinson & Raugh, 1975; Ellis & Beaton, forthcoming; Pressley, Levin, Nakamura, Hope, 
Bisbo, & Toye, 1980), with relatively few studies on strategies instruction for areas such 
as text comprehension, interactive speaking, or written production. 

In strategies research in second language acquisition, two types of studies have 
provided empirical support for the link between strategies and learning in a second 
language: correlational studies (Chamot, Dale, O'Malley, & Spanos, 1993; O'Malley, 
1992; Padron & Waxman, 1988; Politzer & McGroarty, 1985) and experimental 
interventions (Brown & Perry, 1991; O'Malley, Chamot, Stewner-Manzanares, Russo, & 
Kiipper, 1985b; Ross & Rost, 1991; Rubin, Quinn, & Enos, 1988). Both types of studies 
have produced support for the influence of strategies on second language learning tasks. 

In a study of ESL high school students, students were randomly assigned to a 
control group, a group receiving both metacognitive and cognitive strategies instruction, 
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and a group receiving only cognitive strategies instruction. After two weeks of classroom 
strategy instruction for about one hour daily, the posttest revealed significant differences 
favoring the metacognitively-trained group for the transactional speaking task, and 
significant differences on some of the daily listening comprehension tests (O'Malley et 
al., 1985b). 

A similarly designed study was conducted with Arabic-speaking students at a 
university intensive English program, in which students received different types of 
strategies instruction for vocabulary learning. On posttest, the group receiving a 
combination of strategies designed to provide depth of processing through visual, 
auditory, and semantic associations had a significantly higher rate of recall (Brown & 
Perry, 1991). 

A recent investigation of interactive strategies in discourse between native English 
speakers and Japanese college students learning English was conducted in two phases, 
descriptive and instructional (Rost & Ross, 1991). In the descriptive phase, the types of 
clarification questions asked by Japanese students about a story presented either through 
a video or live by a native English speaker were identified and categorized by high 
proficiency or low proficiency listeners. In the instructional phase, randomly assigned 
groups of students received one of three different training videos on general or specific 
questioning strategies. The results indicated that strategies used by higher proficiency 
listeners could be taught successfully to lower proficiency listeners. This study lends 
support to the teachability and effectiveness in terms of student learning of explicit 
strategies instruction for communication strategies. 
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An experimental study on the effects of different types of strategy training on 
listening comprehension for high school Spanish students found some benefits of strategy 
training, especially when the material was difficult for students (Rubin, Quinn, & Enos, 
1988). An important conclusion of the study was that teachers need as much time to 
understand and become proficient in teaching learning strategies as students do in 
understanding and applying learning strategies. Further, the study suggested that teachers 
should be involved in the design of learning strategy lessons. 

In a recent study of upper elementary and secondary ESL students, comparisons 
were made between students whose teachers had had extensive instruction and practice 
in teaching learning strategies for reading and solving word problems, and students whose 
teachers had not participated extensively in staff development for strategies instruction 
(Chamot et al., 1993). Results indicated that the strategies group significantly 
outperformed the non-strategies group in solving the problem correctly, using the correct 
sequence of problem solving strategies, and using a greater number of metacognitive 
strategies. 

Summary of Literature Review 
This review of research on learning strategies in second language acquisition and 
related studies in first language contexts indicates that appropriate strategies use is an 
important factor that differentiates more and less effective language learners, and that 
useful strategies are both teachable and learnable. The specific conditions which lead to 
good strategy use are not yet completely understood in second language acquisition, 
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though advances in effective strategies instruction in first language contexts indicates that 
such instructional procedures have been identified. 

Research Questions 

The study of Methods for Teaching Learning Strategies in the Foreign 
Language Classroom was designed to explore the introduction of learning strategy 
instruction to beginning and intermediate level high school students of Russian and 
Spanish. Teacher input and student motivation were considered important factors in the 
ultimate success of learning strategy instruction. The research questions investigated were 
as follows: 



1. What are students' perceptions of the language learning strategies instruction 
they received? 

2. Do students instructed in learning strategies apply the strategies independently 
and do they continue to use them in subsequent levels of language study? 

3. a. Do students who use the learning strategies show greater gains in language 

proficiency and perceive themselves as more effective learners than students 
who do not use the strategies? 

b. Do students instructed to use the strategies show greater gains in language 
proficiency and perceive themselves as more effective language learners than 
students who were not instructed to use the strategies? 

4. What are different approaches to teacher professional development for 
implementing strategies instruction? 
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The study of the Assessment of Language Skills for Instruction was designed 
to implement procedures for informal assessment in high school foreign, language 
Japanese, Russian, and Spanish classrooms. The following research questions were 
addressed: 

1. Does periodic informal assessment of student learning by teachers enhance 
teachers' awareness of student progress? 

2. Does periodic self-assessment and review of progress in language learning 
contribute to a perceived sense of self-efficacy as a second language learner? 

Overview of the Report 

This initial chapter identified purposes of the studies at Georgetown University as 
part of the National Foreign Language Resource Center, described the theoretical 
background, reviewed literature on aspects of language learning strategies and informal 
assessment, and stated the research questions investigated. Chapter II describes the 
methodology employed, including the subjects, the instruments, data collection techniques, 
and data analysis procedures. Since some of the instruments and subjects were used in 
both Methods for Teaching Learning Strategies in the Foreign Language Classroom 
and Assessment of Language Skills for Instruction studies, the methods for both studies 
are described in this chapter. 

Chapters III, IV, and V address research questions for the learning strategies study. 
Chapter VI address research questions for the informal assessment study. Each of these 
chapters identifies procedures and findings related to the research questions addressed and 
discusses their significance. 
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Chapter VII summarizes the findings of the interrelated studies and suggests 
directions for future research in learning strategies and informal assessment for high 
school foreign language education. Appendix A contains examples of instruments used 
in each study. Appendix B contains learning strategies lessons and guidelines for 
teachers. 
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CHAPTER H 
METHODOLOGY 
Overview 

This chapter includes descriptions of subjects, sites, instruments, and procedures for 
the three languages: Spanish, Russian, and Japanese. The information for each section 
is presented in sequential order according to the three years of project activities. 

Subjects and Sites 

The subjects were Spanish, Russian, and Japanese high school foreign language 
teachers and their beginning and/or intermediate level students. The high schools were 
located in the Washington, DC metropolitan area. Table 2 on the following page 
summarizes the total number of subjects for each language and year. 
Year 1: 1990-1991 

During the developmental and pilot testing phase of the study, four county school 
districts and one private school were contacted for participation. One county school 
district and the private school immediately agreed to involvement The other three 
counties required submission of formal proposals for research activities. Upon approval 
of the proposals these three counties also indicated their willingness to participate. 

Research staff contacted fourteen foreign language teachers and held individual 
meetings with them at their respective schools to discuss the research issues. Nine 
teachers made commitments to participate in the project during 1990-1991. Participants 
included four Russian, two Japanese, and three Spanish teachers. Parental permissions 
were obtained allowing all participating teachers' first year students to participate. 
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Table 2. Number of Students and Teachers 







1990-1991 
Pilottesting 


1991-1992 
Treatment 


19914992 
Control 


1992-1993 
Treatment 


1992-1993 
Control 


A 


Russian 


18 


23 








B 


Russian 


51 




26 






C 


Russian 


4 










D 


Russian 


19 


62 




31 


31 


E 


Japanese 


6 


22 








F 


Japanese 


8 










G 


Spanish 


72 


25 








H 


Spanish 


64 


26 








I 


Spanish 






28 






J 


Spanish 








20 


20 


K 


Spanish 








23 


17 


L 


Spanish 








28 


22 


M 


Spanish 








22 


23 



Year 2: 1991-1992 

Three of the school districts and the private school from year one continued 
participation into 1991-1992. In one school district the participating Japanese and Russian 
teachers cited time commitments and other personal reasons for leaving the project. The 
other seven teachers-three Spanish, three Russian, and one Japanese-continued their 
involvement. Two of the Russian and two of the Spanish teachers implemented language 
learning strategies instruction with their first year language students. One Russian and 
one Spanish teacher continued with their normal curriculum, using no language learning 
strategies instruction. The assessment component of the project, utilizing teacher auJ 
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student informal assessment instruments, included the Japanese teacher, one Russian 
teacher, and one Spanish teacher. The Russian and Spanish teachers in the assessment 
component were concurrently using language learning strategies instruction in their 
classes. 

Year 3: 1992-1993 

Year 3 shifted focus to one school district in order to work at the intermediate 
level with a single foreign language curriculum that was proficiency-based. The one 
participating Russian teacher within this county had been involved with the study since 
the first year, so the project was able to follow her two classes of Russian students from 
the previous year into their second year of language study. Because student enrollment 
is small at the higher levels, second-, third-, and fourth-year Russian sections were 
combined into one class. Therefore, 26 of the Russian students had received language 
learning strategies instruction in their first year, and 21 students were new to language 
learning strategies instruction. One of the multi-level classes received strategies 
instruction during 1992-1993 and the other acted as the control. 

Five additional Spanish teachers were recruited, all of whom taught two sections 
of third year intermediate Spanish. Four of these teachers agreed to implement language 
learning strategies instruction in one of their third year classes and to act as their own 
control by using no language learning strategy instruction in the other class. The fifth 
teacher taught strategies to both her intermediate level classes because one class was an 
honors class and the other a "regular" and because she believed that the two were not 
comparable. A total of ten third-year Spanish classes were involved. 
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Development and Implementation of 

Language Learning Strategies Instruction 

Language learning strategies instruction was developed and implemented for both 

Russian and Spanish classes in the study Methods for Teaching Learning Strategies in 

the Foreign Language Classroom. 

Phase 1: Type of Strategy Instruction 

Language learning strategies instruction was integrated by using the course 

materials of each participating teache, or materials that were thematically related to course 

topics, so that students could experience the strategies' usefulness in relation to classroom 

tasks. In addition, explicit strategy training was provided so that students were informed 

of the purposes of the strategies and their appropriate uses. 

Although strategies instructional materials varied between the two languages, 

materials for both languages contained the following features: 

L Discussion of the similarities and differences between learning other school 
subjects and learning the target language; 

2. Explanation of the value and expected benefits of using language learning 
strategies; 

3. Explicit strategies instruction by naming and defining strategies; 

4. Teacher modeling of how strategies are used by an expert; 

5. Practice activities in which students apply the strategies to the language tasks; 
and 

6. Evaluation of the usefulness of the strategies; 
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Phase 2: Selection of Strategies 

Selection of the specific strategies to be taught began by assessing students' needs 
regarding course objectives and the specific tasks used to meet them. Extensive meetings 
were held with teachers to receive their input on the appropriate selection of strategies. 
Strategies for Beginning Level: 1991-1992 

The strategies taught for beginning level Russian and Spanish students focused 
mainly on vocabulary acquisition because teachers felt this was of primary importance in 
the first year. However, strategies were also used with basic reading, listening, and 
speaking tasks. 

The strategies were categorized as metacognitive, cognitive, and social/affective, 
according to Chamot et al. (1987). Table 3 on the following page lists the strategies 
taught and their definitions. In general, metacognitive strategies emphasized control over 
the learning process, whereas cognitive strategies involved manipulation of the 
information to be learned. Social/affective strategies meant working with another person 
on a task or controlling one's emotions while learning. 

Strategies were introduced individually, but after individual practice they were 
sometimes used together. For instance, grouping was used with personalization and 
visualization (e.g., students might group adjectives describing school subjects according 
to their own likes and dislikes). 
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Table 3. Strategies Taught To Beginning Level Students: 1991-1992 



Metacognitive Strategies 


Classroom Definition 


Directed Attention 


Decide in advance to pay close attention to the 
task and to ignore irrelevant distractions. 


Self-evaluation 


Test yourself to see how well you've learned 
the material. 


Selective Attention 


Decide in advance to focus on specific 
information. 


Metacognitive Planning 


Make a list of personal objectives for each 
theme and select strategies to reach your 
objectives. 


Cognitive Strategies 


Transfer 


Recognize words which are similar to your 
native language or any other language you 
know. 


Visualization 


Picture the meaning of the word or sentence. 


Personalization 


Relate information to yourself and your own 
experiences. 


Contextualization 


Imagine yourself using the material in an 
appropriate life situation. 


Grouping 


Put words into personally meaningful groups. 


Inferencing 


Make guesses based on the context or what 
you already know. 


Prediction 


Predict information based on background 
knowledge before you read or listen. 


Social Strategy 


Cooperation 


Work with classmates to help each other solve 
problems. 
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Memorization strategies for vocabulary learning. Effective memorization 
techniques link new information to the learner's existing cognitive framework (Thompson, 
1987; Oxford, 1990). The five memorization strategies taught, namely Transfer, 
Visualization, Personalization , Contextualization, and Grouping, emphasized this linkage 
to prior knowledge and experiences. Transfer involved applying the learner's knowledge 
of his/her native language to the target language (e.g., recognizing cognates). 
Visualization had two meanings: using pictures to learn new words and mentally 
picturing an image associated with the word or phrase. Personalization encouraged 
students to relate information to their lives and experiences. For instance, if students 
were learning adjectives describing physical appearance, they would use adjectives to 
describe themselves and their own family members. Contextualization required students 
to use words in context. The context could be imaginary, such as coping with a 
hypothetical illness in the target culture, or it could involve manipulating real objects in 
the classroom or at home. Grouping taught students to break up vocabulary lists into 
smaller personally meaningful groups. 

Strategies for listening comprehension . The cognitive strategies chosen to support 
the listening activities were Prediction, Transfer , and Visualization. Prediction helped 
students prepare for listening by thinking, in advance, about types of information and/or 
words they might hear based upon what they already knew about the topic. The uses of 
Transfer and Visualization for listening were similar to those for learning vocabulary. 
That is, transfer encouraged recognizing cognates, and Visualization encouraged students 
to picture what they heard instead of translating the words into English. 
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Two metacognitive strategies also were taught for listening activities: Directed 
Attention and Selective Attention. The training for directed attention emphasized student 
control over their attention while listening. Students were told that listening to a foreign 
language was more difficult than listening to their native language, so they had to pay 
close attention to the task. Selective attention was important because at the beginning 
level students were not able to understand everything they heard. Thus, they were 
encouraged not to panic when they did not understand, but to determine the purpose of 
the activity before listening and then to listen specifically for the information necessary 
for completing the activity. 

Strategies for reading comprehension . Beginning level textbook readings included 
dialogues and examples of specific language structures. Simple authentic texts, such as 
advertisements, supplemented the text The cognitive strategies taught for reading were 
Prediction, Transfer, and Inferencing . The explanations for Prediction and Transfer were 
identical for reading and listening. Inferencing, a problem-solving strategy, emphasized 
guessing the meanings of unfamiliar words based on context. Because teachers believed 
students needed some knowledge of the language before they could do this successfully, 
inferencing was not introduced until later in the school year. The explanations for the 
metacognitive strategies Directed Attention and Selective Attention were identical to those 
for listening except the emphasis was on reading. Cooperation , a social strategy, was also 
used in conjunction with reading activities. Students were encouraged to work with 
classmates to figure out information in the texts. 
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Strategies for speaking . The one cognitive strategy taught for speaking was 
Personalization. Students were encouraged to practice talking about information true to 
their own lives. The rationale given for this strategy was that real life conversation 
usually involves relating information about one's self. Cooperation was also taught for 
speaking. Speaking activities in the class usually consisted of pair or group work. 
Students were encouraged to help each other when communication problems arose. 

Strategies for self-regulated learning . Two of the metacognitive strategies taught, 
Metacognitive Planning , and Self-evaluation , emphasized developing students' overall 
awareness of the learning process. Students were instructed to use these strategies with 
all of the skill areas, but the strategies themselves were not introduced with any one 
specific skill area. Rather, the training of these strategies focused on increasing students' 
awareness of how they learn, and encouraging students to regulate their own learning and 
to assess their use of strategies. Metacognitive Planning was designed to help students 
begin to take responsibility for their own learning. This strategy was used in the 
beginning of each unit and consisted of two steps. (1) Students identified their own goals 
by making a list of what they felt they should learn for the unit. (2) Students made a 
plan of strategies that would help them reach their goals. Metacognitive Planning was 
used in conjunction with Self-evaluation. At the end of each theme, students evaluated 
whether they had reached their objectives and whether strategy use had been useful to 
them. 
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Strategies for Intermediate Level: 1992-1993 

For the third year of the study, the focus of strategies instruction was concentrated 
on receptive skills (reading and listening). Participating teachers agreed that reading and 
listening were significantly emphasized at the intermediate level. In addition, the number 
of strategies to be taught decreased so that students could focus on acquiring a cluster of 
related strategies. The strategies were organized according to the Problem-Solving 
Process Model For Comprehension (see Figure 1). 

The model divided the comprehension process into four metacognitive stages: 
planning, monitoring, problem-solving, and evaluating. The analogy of a mountain 
climber was used to explain the process. 

The first stage, planning, occurred before reading or listening. The first planning 
strategy taught was Activating Background Knowledge/Predicting. Students were told to 
use what they already knew about the topic, the world, and the language to predict what 
they expected to read or hear. Selectively Attending involved deciding in advance to 
attend to specific aspects of language input or situational details that assist in performing 
the task. For example, students looked for words they knew to get the gist of the text 

The second stage, monitoring comprehension, occurred while reading or listening. 
The goal of this stage was to ensure that students knew whether or not they were 
understanding the text. Using Imagery required the listener or reader to form a visual 
representation of the message. Personalizing-Relating Information to Background 
Knowledge had students checking the message against their own knowledge of the world. 
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Figure 1: PROBLEM- SOLVING PROCESS MODEL OF COMPREHENSION 




EVALUATE: 

□ Verify predictions 

□ Summarize 
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If students found that there had been a breakdown in comprehension, then they relied on 
the third stage, problem-solving. Two problem-solving strategies, Inferencing and 
Questioning for Clarification were taught for repairing comprehension. Inferencing 
involved using available information to guess the meaning or usage of unfamiliar 
language, to predict outcomes, or to fill in missing information. If students did not have 
enough information for inferencing, they were instructed to use Questioning for 
Clarification. This strategy included asking for explanation, verification, rephrasing, or 
examples about the materials. It also was used for clarifying the task and posing 
questions to oneself. 

The final stage focused on evaluating one's understanding of the text and also the 
effectiveness of one's use of strategies. Students used Summarizing to make a mental, 
oral, or written summary of information gained from listening or reading. The strategy 
Verifying was used to check the accuracy of one's predictions and to ask oneself if what 
was read or heard made sense. 

Phase 3: Implementation of Strategies Instruction 

Strategies resource guides were developed by the researchers with input from 
participating teachers. Teachers reviewed final versions of the materials to ensure that 
they were comfortable using them. The instructional materials consisted of guidelines for 
teachers, scripted lesson plans, and information on how a particular strategy was to be 
used in conjunction with a given activity. The resource guides also contained 
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transparencies and student worksheets that included explicit explanations or reminders to 
use appropriate strategies. 

The beginning level classes during 1991-1992 received a minimum of two scripted 
strategies lessons per week for seven months. In contrast, intermediate level classes 
during 1992-1993 were given scripted lessons only for the fall semester. In the spring 
1993 semester, teachers developed their own strategy lessons. During implementation for 
both levels, researchers monitored the instruction through class observations and meetings 
with teachers at least monthly. See Appendix B for samples of the strategies instruction. 

Instruments 

Instruments were designed to collect information on students' uses and perceptions 
of language learning strategies, their level of self-efficacy, and their language proficiency. 
Instruments administered to teachers gathered data on their perceptions of language 
learning strategy instruction and professional staff development activities, as well as 
evaluations of their students' abilities and progress. 

Tables 4 and 5 on the following pages provide a summary of student and teacher 
instruments including administration dates and types of information collected. See 
Appendix A for samples of instruments. 
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Table 4. Student Instrument Identification and Da u a Collection Dates 



Sturient Instrument 


Dates 


Information Collected 


Learning Strategy 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Frequencies with which students used the 


Questionnaire 






language learning strategies taught in the 


Russian 


10/91 


4/92 


instruction 




10/92 


4/93 




Spanish 


10/91 


4/92 






10/92 


1/93 




Self-Efficacy 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Degree of students' self- confidence for 


Questionnnaire 






successful completion of representative 


Russian 


10/91 


4/92 


language learning tasks 




10/92 


4/93 






10/91 


4/92 






10/92 


1/93 




Language Test 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Students' level of performance in the 


Russian 


10/91 


4/92 


target language 




10/92 


4/93 




Spanish 


10/91 


4/92 






10/92 


1/93 




Background 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Demographic information such as age, sex, 


Questionnaire 






and previous experiences with language 


Russian 


10/91 


4/92 


learning 




10/92 


4/93 




Snanish 


10/91 


4/92 






10/92 


1/93 










Students* knowledge and usage of learning 








strategies and their opinions of strategies' 




1/92-2/93 


usefulness 


Spanish 


1/92-2/93 




Spanish Student 






Student rankings and definitions of 


i^ucsuunndirc 






strfltpfrip^ taught* Students' 


Spanish 


5/93 


perceptions of strategies instruction 


Student Self- 






Students' evaluation of their own progress 


Assessment 






at the end of each chapter or theme 


Russian 


91/92: monthly 




Spanish 


91/92: monthly 




Japanese 


Spring 92: weekly 
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Table 5. Teacher Instrument Identification and Data Collection Dates 



Teacher 
Instruments 


Dates 


Information Collected 


Teacher Rankings 
Russian 

Spanish 


Pretest 

10/91 

10/92 

10/91 

10/92 


Posttest 

4/92 

4/93 

4/92 

4/93 


Teacher rankings of students into categories 
of high, medium, and low according to class 
performance, language learning ability, and 
effort 


Teacher 
Questionnaire 
Spanish 


2/93 


Teachers' evaluation of amount and type of 
professional support given by researchers; 
Teachers' opinions regarding the 
effectiveness of strategies instruction 


Teacher Interviews 
Russian 
Spanish 


6/93 
5/93 


Teachers' attitudes and opinions of 
strategies instruction; Teachers' perceptions 
of students' attitudes towards strategies; 
i cdcncid evdiuduon 01 pruicoMvjiidi ouppui i 


Teacher Ratings 
Russian 

Spanish 

Japanese 


1991-1992: 

monthly 

1991-1992: 

monthly 
Spring 92: 
weekly 


Teachers' informal evaluations of students' 
progress 



Background Questionnaire (BO) 
The BQ collected demographic information about participants, such as age, sex, and years 
of language study. In addition, the questionnaire was used to identify previous language 
learning experiences because some students had either studied the target language before or 
actually spoke the target language, but were not literate in it. The BQ was pilot tested in spring 
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1991 to ensure clarity of questions. The measure was then administered to Russian and Spanish 
students during the pretest phase of the second and third years of the sa\dy. 

Learning Strategy Questionnaire CLSO) 
The L6Q was used to collect data on the frequency with which students used the language 
learning strategies explicitly taught. A set of focal learning strategies was determined based on 
previous student interview data and teacher objectives. The format of the questionnaire was 
modeled on measures previously developed by the researchers to identify students' use of 
learning strategies. Language learning tasks such as reading and speaking were presented, 
followed by a series of statements describing strategies that students could use to accomplish the 
task. Students chose an adverb of frequency— never (1), rarely (2), sometimes (3), usually (4), 
always (5)- to indicate how often they used the strategic actions. Distractors that described 
either negative behaviors or learning techniques not included in language learning strategy 
instruction were added to ensure that students did not respond only in ways they thought would 
please the researcher. 

The LSQ was pilot tested with high school Russian and Spanish students in spring 1991, 
then analyzed and revised based on the results of the pilot testing. Learning strategy interviews 
and the questionnaire were administered to the same students and the results between the two 
instruments were correlated in order to ascertain whether both instruments were eliciting the same 
information. Minor adjustments were then made to the questionnaire to increase its validity. 

In the second year of the study, 1991-1992, the LSQ was administered as a pretest in the 
beginning of the school year and a posttest at the end of the school year to participating first-year 
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Russian and Spanish classes. The beginning level LSQ focused on four tasks: vocabulary 
learning, reading, speaking, and listening. This LSQ was adapted to the intermediate level for 
use as pretest and posttest the following year, 1992-1993. The intermediate level LSQ presented 
tasks for reading and listening. The adverb of frequency always was revised to almost always 
because in practical terms, no student would be able to use a strategy all the time. Both versions 
of the LSQ were identical for Russian and Spanish classes. 

Mid- Year Student Questionnaire 

This instrument collected information about students' perceptions of the language learning 
strategy instruction and of each individual strategy. This instrument was developed in January 
1992 to meet the need of monitoring how well students were understanding the strategies. The 
mid-year questionnaire allowed researchers to revise the language learning strategies instruction 
as necessary to reflect students' needs and opinions. The January 1992 questionnaire asked 
students if they used the strategies at home, on their own, and in class. The January 1993 
questionnaire was modified to elicit information about students' knowledge of learning strategies. 
The open-ended 1993 questionnaire asked students to define learning strategies and to share their 
opinions regarding the usefulness of language learning strategies instruction. 

Spanish Student Questionnaire 

An additional questionnaire for Spanish students was developed in Spring 1993 because the 
student population differed slightly from fall 1992 to spring 1993 due to the reassignment of 
students to different classes in the Spring semester. Students defined the learning strategies 
taught in class and then ranked them according to personal preference. The instrument was 
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administered in May 1993 to all participating intermediate Spanish students. 

Self-Efficacv Questionnaire (SEQ) 
The SEQ asked students to indicate on a Likert-type scale their level of self-confidence in 
performing sample language learning tasks. The instrument is modeled on previous 
questionnaires developed by Schunk (1981) and Zimmerman and Pons (1986) for students' 
academic self-perceptions. Students were presented with a language learning task, such as a list 
of vocabulary to be memorized, based on the types of activities found in the participating 
classrooms. Each task was shown on an overhead projector for five seconds, which was enough 
time for students to recognize the type of task, but not enough time for students to accomplish 
the task. Students were then asked to indicate how well they felt they could do a task like the 
one shown in the amount of time that they would normally have in their class. Response options 
v/ere on a scale from 0 to 100 with 0 meaning not confident at all and 100 meaning very 
confident. 

The SEQ was pilot tested in spring 1991 in high school Russian, Spanish, and Japanese 
classes. Based on the results of the pilot testing, student instructions were clarified to ensure 
better student comprehension of the questions. 

The instrument was administered as a pretest and a posttest to first-year Russian and 
Spanish classes in 1991-1992. The beginning level version of the SEQ presented students with 
four tasks: vocabulary learning, reading an authentic text, reading a dialogue, and coping with 
a social occasion. 

In the third year of the study, 1992-1993, the SEQ was used in intermediate level classes 
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of Russian and Spanish as a pretest and posttest. The instrument had been adapted so that it had 
only reading and listening tasks to reflect the intermediate level language learning strategy 
instruction. 

Language Tests (LT) 

This instrument measured students' performance in the target language. The LT was based 
on common curricular objectives of participating school districts and on the ACTFL proficiency 
guidelines. Four forms of the LT were developed: beginning level Russian, intermediate level 
Russian, beginning level Spanish, and intermediate level Spanish. 

The instruments were developed, pilot tested, and revised as necessary du;:ng 1990-1991. 
Teachers had an active role in the development of the tests and reviewed the final versions for 
content validity and appropriateness of level. 

The LT was administered as a pretest and a posttest in the second and third years of the 
study, 1991-1992 and 1992-1993. The beginning level Russian and Spanish tests included 
sections on reading, listening, and a grammar-oriented cloze. The intermediate level tests had 
sections for reading and listening. 

Student Self-Assessment Worksheets 

These worksheets requested students to evaluate their progress at the end of a chapter or 
unit. The worksheets were developed based on curriculum objectives and consisted of a set of 
language tasks such as, "Describe your appearance and personality." Students were asked to 
indicate whether they felt they could do the task , whether they would have problems, or whether 
they would be unable to do the task. (See Chapter VI for further information regarding student 
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response options.) The worksheets were administered before regular class tests so that students 
could identify areas in which they needed improvement. The self-assessment was also intended 
to boost self-confidence by concretely indicating to students how much growth they had made 
and what they could in fact do with the language. 

Sample student worksheets were pilot tested in Spanish, Russian, and Japanese high school 
classes in 1990-1991. Revisions were made to improve the format and to further clarify 
instructions. 

Student assessment was implemented during 1991-1992. Russian and Spanish high school 
students completed the worksheets approximately once a month for the academic year. Japanese 
students evaluated themselves on a weekly basis during the spring 1992 semester. 

Teacher Ratings 

This instrument was used by teachers to informally assess student progress. It was the 
teachers' counterpart to students' self-assessment worksheets. Language objectives for each 
chapter or unit were formulated based on curriculum objectives. Using a three point scale (See 
Chapter VI), teachers evaluated how well individual students met the objectives. The instrument 
was designed so that teachers could identify specific areas in which students needed help. 
Sample rating scales were pilot tested in 1990-1991, revised according to teacher feedback, and 
then used by the same teachers during 1991-1992. 

Teacher Rankings 

Teachers ranked their students as high (1), medium (2), or low (3) according to the 
following categories: class performance, language learning ability, and motivation. Guidelines 
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for ranking each area were established jointly by researchers and teachers in 1990-1991. Teacher 
ranking data were collected at pretest and posttest times in both 1991-1992 and 1992-1993. 

Teacher Questionnaires 

A questionnaire was developed in January 1993 to meet specific needs of participating 
Spanish teachers who had participated in a different approach to professional development than 
other teachers in the study. Teachers evaluated the amount and type of professional support they 
received from researchers regarding language learning strategies instruction. Teachers also shared 
their opinions regarding the effectiveness of language learning strategies instruction. This 
questionnaire was administered in February 1993. 

Individual Teacher Interviews 

The data obtained through the Teacher Questionnaire was so rich and revealing that it was 
decided to conduct interviews with participating Russian and Spanish teachers in May 1993. The 
interviews provided additional information regarding teachers' attitudes toward language learning 
strategies instruction and professional support. The interview format was successful because it 
allowed researchers to ask follow-up questions and to probe for details more fully than was 
possible in a written questionnaire. 

The instruments for the study Methods of Teaching Learning Strategies in the Foreign 
Language Classroom were the Learning Strategy Questionnaire, the Self-Efficacy Questionnaire, 
the Language Tests, the Background Questionnaire, Mid- Year Student Questionnaires, Spanish 
Student Questionnaire, Teacher Rankings, Teacher Questionnaires, and Teacher Interviews. 

The instruments for the study Assessment of Language Skills for Instruction included the 
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Self-Efficacy Questionnaire, Student Self- Assessment Worksheets, Teacher Ratings, and Teacher 
Rankings. 

Procedures 
Year 1: 1990-1991 

Major objectives and accomplishments for the first year were to develop and pilot test 
instruments, investigate their reliability, and develop teachers' resource guides and student 
materials for language learning strategy instruction. Major prerequisite tasks completed were: 
acquiring permission to conduct research in local school districts, enlisting teacher participation, 
and collecting curriculum materials. Researchers met individually with teachers to discuss the 
curriculum and to explain the rationale behind learning strategies instruction. Classrooms of 
participating teachers were also observed to collect qualitative data on teaching styles and on 
actual high school foreign language tasks. Researchers and teacher participants jointly decided 
which strategies to integrate into the beginning level Russian and Spanish classes. Researchers 
then began developing the scripted strategies instruction. Teachers reviewed the lessons on 
strategies and provided feedback. Instruments were reviewed for content validity based on 
observations and class materials, and feedback on the content of the instruments was elicited 
from teachers. 

Year 2: 1991-1992 

Major objectives and accomplishments for the second year of the study were to implement 
language learning strategies instruction with beginning level Russian and Spanish students in a 
quasi-experimental design. Three Russian and two Spanish beginning level classes received 
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scripted strategies lessons twice weekly for se/en months. Control classes were one Russian and 
one Spanish class, in which teachers did not provide strategies instruction. In addition, student 
and teacher informal assessment instruments were carried out in one class each for Russian, 
Spanish, and Japanese. The Russian and Spanish classes completed the assessment forms on a 
monthly basis for seven months and also received strategies instruction. The Japanese class used 
the forms weekly for a semester. Researchers conducted monthly or bimonthly observations of 
the strategies classes depending on time constraints and once a semester for the control classes. 
Pretest and posttest data was collected from the one beginning level Japanese class, three 
beginning level Russian strategies classes, two beginning level Spanish strategies classes, one 
beginning level Russian control class, and one beginning level Spanish control class. 

Project staff also adapted beginning strategies instruction and instruments for intermediate 
level students. Researchers continued meeting with interested teachers to discuss intermediate 
level course materials and language tasks. Additional teachers were contacted and agreed to 
participate in the following year, 1992-1993. 

Year 3: 19924993 

In Year 3 the strategies instruction resource guides were used with intermediate level 
students of Russian and Spanish. Five Spanish teachers new to the study began their 
participation by attending two researcher-conducted professional development workshops on how 
to integrate learning strategies in the foreign language classroom. The availability of Spanish 
teachers made it possible to institute an experimental design that compared five strategies 
instruction classes with three control classes. Three of the teachers had their two Spanish class 
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sections randomly assigned to be either strategies or control classes, using a coin flip to 
determine assignation of the class to the experimental or control condition. In experimental 
classrooms, teachers implemented the strategies instruction. In control classrooms, teachers taught 
as they normally would. Group meetings with the teachers focused on planning instruction to 
be as comparable as possible across classes, so that strategies instruction would be the only 
difference between the classes. One of the teachers had incomparable classes (1 honors and 1 
"regular" section), so she taught strategies to both classes. Scripted strategies lessons were 
provided by the researchers for the fall 1992 semester, then teachers developed their own strategy 
lessons in the spring 1993 semester. Observations were conducted monthly in the fall semester 
and the spring semesters with the exception of one strategies class which was observed weekly 
in the spring. 

Due to small numbers, the Russian classes continued with the quasi-experimental design. 
The Russian participants from the two of the previous year's Russian Level 1 strategies classes 
were now participating as Level 2 students in two classes that combined Levels 2, 3, and 4. One 
of the combined classes continued with strategies instruction and the other class returned to the 
normal curriculum with no strategies lessons. The Russian teacher continued to receive scripted 
strategies lessons throughout the school year. Researchers conducted monthly observations of 
the strategies class and observations once a semester for the control class. 

Pretest data were collected from all students in the fall 1992. Because the student 
population in the Spanish classes varied from the fall to the spring semester, Spanish posttesting 
was conducted in January 1993 after the scripted lessons had been presented. The Spanish 
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Student Questionnaire was developed and administered in spring 1993 to collect additional data. 
For the Russian students, all posttesting was conducted in spring 1993. Data were analyzed and 
the final report, as well as articles for publication, were written and submitted. 

Data Analysis Procedures 
Several types of analyses were conducted on the data. Relationships between variables were 
determined using correlational analyses. T-tests were conducted to identify gains or losses 
between pretests and posttests. Experimental and quasi-experimental data were examined through 
the use of Analyses of Covariance (ANCOVAs) to identify whether differences existed between 
treatment and control groups. Additionally, qualitative analyses were used to examine open- 
ended questionnaires, interviews, and observations. Specific analyses are identified in the 
remaining chapters, in relationship to the specific research questions. 
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^ CHAPTER m 
STUDENT USE AND PERCEPTIONS OF LANGUAGE LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Overview 

A principal goal of teaching language learning strategies in high school foreign 
language classrooms is to develop the ability of students to control their own language 
learning. In developing independent learners, strategies instruction is expected to result 
in: 

•awareness of one's own learning processes; 

•active strategic engagement in learning processes (i.e., use of strategies); 

•proficiency gains in the target language with strategy use; 

•extension of effective strategies to other subject areas. 

Because students' involvement in their learning is so critical to the success of any 
strategies instruction approach, an important challenge facing the researchers is getting 
the students "to buy into it," (We have found that teachers commonly use the term "buy 
into" to express their own acceptance, as well as students' acceptance, of educational 
interventions.) The teacher/researcher teams in this study had to create strategy lessons 
that not only accommodated language levels and program objectives, but also imparted 
a sense of face validity to students. That is, for students to be willing to apply effort in 
using strategies, they must believe that the strategies are valuable learning tools. 
Students' perceptions about strategies, including enjoyment in learning them, may affect 
students' willingness to use strategies independently. Therefore, student perceptions are 
an important consideration in developing and evaluating instruction. This chapter reports 
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on two interrelated research questions focused on students: 

• What are students' perceptions of the learning strategies instruction they 
received? 

• Do students instructed in learning strategics apply the strategies 
independently? 

Objectives 

Three principal goals were addressed in this part of the study. The first goal was 
to understand students' perceptions about strategies instruction and individual strategies, 
including their beliefs about the value of strategies and their enjoyment of the strategies 
instruction. The second goal was to obtain student feedback about how strategies 
instruction could be improved. The third goal was to examine the extent to which 
students applied the strategies independently, a critical purpose of the instruction. 

Methods 
Subjects 

In Year 1 of the study (1990-1991) subjects were identified. The examination of 
students' use and perceptions of strategies took place during Year 2 (1991-1992) and 
Year 3 (1992-1993) of the study. In Year 2, beginning level foreign language students 
participated. Participants during Year 2 included 51 Spanish students (two classes) and 
85 Russian students (3 classes) from two school districts. The Year 3 participants 
included 93 students from Intermediate Level (Level 3) Spanish classes. Year 3 
participants also included 62 students from two mixed-level (Levels 2-4) Russian classes. 
All of the Year 3 participants were in the same school district. The Russian teacher in 
Year 3 had participated in Year 2, as had some of her students. All of the Spanish 
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teachers and students in Year 3 were new to the study. (See Chapter II for more 
information about subjects in Years 2 and 3.) 

Instrume nt? 

In both Years 2 and 3, the Uami„ g strategies Questionnaire (LSQ) was used to 
invesdgatestudents'independentuseofstrategies. Midyear Student Questionnaires tapped 
students' use and perceptions of strategies. Classroom observations provided additional 
insights into students' learning and perceptions of strategies. In Year 3, an additional 
Spanish Student Questionnaire focused on students' perceptions and preferences of 
strategies. ( Chapter n contains detailed descriptions of these instruments. ) 

Procedure s 

Strategie s Instruction 

Chapters Hand V provide detailed information regarding tire strategies instruction 
and how i, was deveioped. Yea, 1 was devoted to pilot testing instruments and strategies 
instruction. The Mowing paragraphs summarize the strategies instruction in each 
subsequent year of the study. 

^Jmusm. In 1991-1992, teachers used strategies instruction with their 
beginning-level students, teaching the following strategies: Directed Attention, 
Grouping, Cognates, Visualization, Personalization, Selective Attention, Cooperation, 
Prediction, and Contextualization (see Chapter II for strategy definitions). Although all 
of these strategies were taught, the focus was on vocabulary strategies and anxiety- 
reducing strategies (e.g., working cooperatively with peers). The researchers provided 
scripted lessons to all teachers throughout the 1991-1992 school year. 
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Year 3 instruction . In Year 3, the focus shifted to intermediate-level students. 
The participants from the previous year's Russian Level 1 class were now participating 
as Level 2 itudents in a class that combined Levels 2, 3, and 4. This combined 
intermediate Russian class continued with strategies taught the previous year, adding 
strategies for reading and listening. The Russian teacher continued to receive scripted 
strategies lessons in 1992-93. 

A major development in instructional design in 1992-1993 was the use of an 
overall model of comprehension to present a set of listening and reading strategies to the 
Level 3 Spanish classes. The model included four metacognitive stages, each including 
specific cognitive, social, or affective strategies. The Planning phase of the model 
emphasized the strategies of Activating Background Knowledge/Predicting and Selectively 
Attending. The Monitoring Comprehension Phase introduced Using Imagery and 
Personalizing/Relating Information to Background Knowledge. A Problem-solving stage 
offered the strategies of Inferencing and Questioning for Clarification, The final stage 
of Evaluating recommended Summarizing and Verifying. (See Chapter n for elaboration 
on this model.) In contrast to the intermediate-level Russian class and the beginning- 
level Russian and Spanish classes of the previous year, the four 1992-93 Spanish teachers 
began developing their own strategy lessons after one semester of scripted lessons 
provided by researchers. The teacher-generated strategy lessons resulted in richer 
observational data, yielding deeper insights into students* perceptions of strategies 
instruction. 
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Analyses 

Descriptive statistics were calculated on all quantified data. Qualitative data from 
questionnaires and observations were studied for consistent patterns and important 
insights regarding students' perceptions of strategies and strategies instruction. 

Findings 

Beginning-Level Student Perceptions of the learning Strategies: Year 2: 1991-1992 
Perceptions of Individual Strategies 

The Mid-year Questionnaire of Year 2 (beginning-level) yielded several patterns 
in student perceptions of the strategies. For example, Year 2 students found the 
following strategies most useful for foreign language classes: Directed Attention, 
Selective Attention, Cognates, and Cooperation. The main difference in ratings of 
strategy usefulness across the two languages was that Spanish students generally rejected 
the Grouping strategy, whereas the majority of the Russian students found it useful. 

Year 2 students' positive responses focused on why they found a specific strategy 
helpful. The following quotations illustrate students' perceptions about strategy 
usefulness: 

Directed Attention: If I go into a project having already decided to pay 
attention, it is easier and the answers come to me quicker. 

Selective Attention: It filters the extra mateual and leaves the important 
information. 

Personalization: I can easily remember by relating it to something I am 
familiar with. 

Such comments also indicated an understanding of the strategy and how to use it. 
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In contrast, some of students' negative responses indicated misconceptions or 
incomplete understanding of the strategy. For example: 

Directed Attention: I can concentrate on two things at once and still learn 
what Fm supposed to. I try to but it's often hard because at times 
distractions usually get my focus. 

Cognates: I do not mix other languages with Spanish. 

Grouping: I don't use it because it just helps you say (the vocabulary), not 
know what it means. 

Other negative responses, however, did not seem to be due to a lack of understanding 
of the strategies. In general, these perceived drawbacks of strategies can be categorized 
as beliefs that: (a) too much time or effort is required to carry out the strategy; (b) the 
strategy "doesn't work for me"; (c) the strategy applies only in certain situations. 
Classroom Observations: Use and Perceptions of Strategies Instruction 

Classroom observations in Year 2 provided some insights into students' reactions 
to the strategies instruction as a whole, as well as into students' in-class use of strategies. 
Students in the introductory level Spanish and Russian classes appeared to be on-task 
when using strategies such as Grouping and Selective Attention to tackle new vocabulary 
or new grammatical structures. During classroom observations, the students seemed 
knowledgeable in the strategy terminology and in the appropriate application of the 
strategies. 

In contrast to students' apparent knowledge regarding the instructed strategies, 
their attitudes toward strategies~at least those expressed during observations-were 
somewhat negative. For example, sometimes students groaned when the teacher 
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mentioned strategies; this was especially true when the teacher made an announcement 
that strategy instruction or use would begin. From the observer's perspective, the 
language learning strategy instruction sometimes seemed forced and repetitive for these 
beginning level students. 

Intermediate-Level Student Percepti ons of the T^eaming Strategies: Year 3 1992-1993 
The Mid-year questionnaire given to the Year 3 Intermediate level Russian and 
Spanish students contained three open-ended questions pertinent to student perceptions. 
Students' responses to these items were classified into broad categories for comparisons. 
Figures 2 and 3 show the category distributions of student responses to each question. 
Further discussion of student responses to these questions are presented in the following 
paragraphs. 

As Figure 2 indicates, 72% of the students found strategies instruction Helpful 
or Very Helpful. Insights into reasons for students' perceptions of the helpfulness of 
strategies instruction can be found in Table 6, which illustrates representative positive 
and negative comments from students in Year 3. 
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Figure 2. Perceived helpfulness of strategies instruction. 
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Figure 3. Appeal of strategies instruction. 
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Table 6. Year 3 Student Comments Regarding the Helpfulness of Strategies Instruction 



Positive Comments 


Negative Comments 


(Helpful) ....because some of the strategies I 
would never use unless someone reminded me. 


It takes up a lot of time, and most people 
already use the strategies subconsciously. It 
doesn't help to think it (think aloud). 


(Helpful) ...especially if you practice them and 
then do them without thinking. 


Many are either silly or you do them already. 


Helps to see new ways you could learn besides 
what you're already doing. 


Not very (helpful), because I don't use any that 
Fve been taught... I have my own. 


It is helpful to have a name for the strategies, 
but I was already using most of them 
subconsciously. 


Also, different strategies are better for different 
people. 


I think I understood the readings much better 
than I would have without. 





Overall, students made more positive remarks than negative ones regarding 
helpfulness of the strategies. The greater frequency of positive comments indicates a 
willingness on the part of most students to incorporate the strategies in their learning 
process. Moreover, the students seemed pleased with the metacognitive awareness that 
the strategies instruction engenders. Some students pointed out, however, that 
automaticity of the strategies is a goal that requires practice. 
Individual Strategy Preferences 

Student perceptions of the individual strategies were revealed in the end-of-year 
Spanish Student Questionnaire. Students were asked to rankfrom 1 to 6 the following 
strategies according to personal preference: Prediction, Selective Attention, Imagery, 
Personalization, Inferencing, Questioning for Clarification, Summarizing, and 
Verification. The most highly ranked strategies were Imagery and Selective Attention. 
Imagery and Selective Attention were also among the strategies most frequently used by 
teachers during observations. The lowest ranked strategies were Personalization and Verification. 
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Student Feedback about Strategies Instruction 

Although most students found strategies instruction both helpful and easy, several 
of them still did not enjoy it. Students frequently qualified responses about the ease of 
strategies instruction by talking about what they found important in strategies instruction. 
They also provided feedback when elaborating on whether they liked strategies 
instruction. Student comments in response to these two questions are illustrated below: 

While in class and doing a project in which we have to use the strategies it is 
fairly easy, but when I am doing my work alone or at home and am not 
specifically told to use a strategy, I forget... 

Pretty easy, if you know what to look for. 

They are easy to understand but hard to do. 

It helps me a lot and reinforces what I do that's good already. 

It is easier to learn by using it a lot. 

Easiest is to have someone tell you, but usually the best for you is once you 

figure it out. 
I like to figure it out on my own. 

It seems kind of silly; I have my own strategies and different ones work for 
different people. 

It is ok, but by the time we are in Sp 3, we already have our own learning 
strategy. They should be taught at the beginning of Sp so that they 
become habitual. 

Some of the exercises are fun, but mostly it seems like we repeat the same 

things over and over. 
Kind of robotic and monotonous, but it works. 
It is easy but boring. 
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Student comments indicated that whereas some students wanted less exposure and found 
the instruction boring, other students believed they needed more guidance in 
remembering when to apply strategies. 
Student Perceptions about Thinking Aloud 

Thinking aloud was an important component of the strategies instruction. 
Students were asked to tell what they were thinking as they worked through a task, to 
make their thought processes explicit. Thinking aloud was especially emphasized in Year 
3 strategies instruction. Because thinking aloud is not a common approach for language 
instruction, however, we were interested in how students felt about using it. Spanish 
students were asked how easy or difficult it was for them to think aloud during reading 
or listening tasks in Spanish. Figure 6 indicates that the majority of students found 
thinking aloud to be easy. Moreover, during classroom observations, students often were 
seen immersed in think-aloud activities in the target language, albeit an interlanguage 
version of it. More often, however, the think-aloud was in English, with some Spanish 
interspersed. 
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Figure 4. Students perceptions of the ease/difficulty of thinking aloud. 
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Students Independent Use of Strateg ies 

Student responses on the Learning Strategies Questionnaire (LSQ) were used to 
identify the degree to which students used the strategies on their own. The LSQ 
contained statements describing strategies (e.g., Before reading, I think of what I already 
know about the topic and words I expect to read.). Students responded to the statements 
by circling the option which best described how frequently they do the described 
technique. Options were never, rarely, sometimes, usually, and always-always was 
changed to almost always in the 1992-1993 version of the LSQ. The response options 
were given numerical codes— never =1, rarely =2, sometimes =3, usually =4, °nd almost 
always =5. Mean scores on the posttest were calculated for each of the languages at both 
the beginning (1991-1992) and the intermediate levels (1992-1993). At the beginning 
level the mean score of Russian students' reported use of strategies was 3.28 (SD = .41) 
and the mean score for the Spanish students was 3.09 (SD=.52). The mean scores were 
slightly higher at the intermediate level with the mean for the Russian students at 3.40 
(SD=.56) and for Spanish students at 3.58 (SD=.47). According to the responses 
students said that they used the strategies when doing tasks described on the questionnaire 
approximately half the time. (See Appendix A and Chapter II for a more detailed 
description of this instrument.) 

Continued Strategies Use in Subsequent Levels 

Two of the beginning level Russian classes were followed from 1991-1992 
through 1992-1993. Mean scores on the 1991-1992 posttest and the 1992-1993 pretest 
Learning Strategies Questionnaires were used to address students' continued use of 
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strategies. A t-test was conducted to identify changes in strategies use. No significant 
difference was found. The mean score on the 1991-1992 posttest was 3.18 (SD = .44) 
and on the 1992-1993 pretest it was 3.21 (SD=.54). The lack of change indicates that 
students were maintaining their frequency of strategies use from the beginning level of 
study to the intermediate level of study. 

Discussion 
Transfer of Learning Strategies 

The research team proposed to look at maintenance and transfer of language 
learning strategies by investigating whether students continued to use strategies in 
subsequent levels of study. This issue was assessed in only one language, Russian, 
because most participating teachers and students changed over the three years. The data 
showed that from the time of posttesting— April, 1992— in the beginning level to the time 
of pretesting-October, 1992~in the intermediate level, Russian students maintained the 
frequency with which they used the strategies described on the questionnaire. 

Another way that we were able to study transfer for both languages was by asking 
students whether they used the instructed strategies at home. A difference in transfer 
was found between the Russian and the Spanish classes. Specifically, the Russian 
students reported using instructed strategies— such as Directed Attention, Selective 
Attention, and Cognates— at home, whereas the Spanish students did not. This distinction 
could be due to differences in students' ability or willingness to transfer the use of the 
strategies to the home environment. Because Russian is considered a difficult language 
to learn, it is possible that Russian students are generally more motivated than Spanish 
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students, some of whom may have chosen the language simply to fulfill a language 
requirement. Although certainly not all Spanish students would choose the language 
because they perceive it to be easy, it seems students would be less likely to choose 
Russian because they think it will be easy. If Russian students are motivated to learn a 
challenging language, and if they experience success with strategies in school, they may 
be more likely to extend strategies to their personal study of the language. 

Student Understanding of Instructed Strategies 

Regardless of whether the students decided to use the strategies on their own, 
nearly all of the students could identify the meaning of the strategies and how they could 
be applied. The fact that students became well-versed in discussing a repertoire of 
strategies previously unfamiliar is a measure of the success of the learning strategies 
instruction, and reflects on students' awareness of language learning processes in general. 
Another indication that students had metacognitive awareness regarding foreign language 
learning was that students in both Russian and Spanish strategies classes were able to 
describe how they tackled language tasks, whether or not their approaches included the 
instructed strategies. 

Implications of Student Perceptions of Strategies and Strategies Instruction 
Valuing Strategies: Necessary » but Not Sufficient 

Another important finding regarding the success of the strategies instruction was 
that most students found strategies instruction useful. This finding contrasts sharply with 
the attitudes students displayed during some classroom observations (e.g., groaning when 
strategies instruction was introduced), but it is consistent with students 1 positive views 
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about the usefulness of the individual strategies. Students' attitudes about strategies 
indicated that it is not enough to ensure that students see the value in strategies, for 
example, half of the students in one year of the study said they did not enjoy strategies 
instruction, even though they believed it was helpful. 
Scaffolding Instruction More Rapidly 

It was clear that several students found the strategies instruction boring and 
repetitive. One possibility is that the instruction was not scaffolded quickly enough. 
That is, teachers may have been continuing explicit explanations at a point when students 
only needed a brief reminder to use a strategy. On the other hand, the length of time 
spent on explicit instruction could also depend on individual differences between students. 
Some students may need more explicit instruction than others. Another possibility is 
that the researchers' explanations of strategies were not well-matched to students' 
interests or maturity level. Future instructional development should focus on casting 
strategies in diverse ways that will not seem "boring" or "silly" to high school students. 

Ironically, the strategies that students ranked high in preference (e.g., Imagery 
and Selective Attention) were also strategies that were frequently emphasized during the 
instruction that was observed. In contrast, lower ranked strategies such as 
Personalization and Verification were used less frequently. Thus, even though several 
students complained that strategies instructior was repetitive, students seemed to prefer 
strategies that had been discussed more frequently. One possible reason for this finding 
is that students simply rated the most familiar strategies as their favorites. Alternatively, 
teachers may have picked up on strategies to which students were more receptive, 
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emphasizing those strategies during instruction. 
Expanding. Not Replacing. Students' Strategic Repertoires 

Several students who did not enjoy strategies instruction said they already had a 
different set of learning strategies they liked to use. Such comments indicate that it may 
not have been clear that the goal was to expand students' repertoire of strategies, not to 
replace existing strategies with a fixed model. Future instruction, therefore, should 
capitalize even more on strategies that students are already using and finding helpful. 
For example, even more time could be spent on students' sharing their strategies with 
classmates, which was an activity that occurred early in these strategies interventions but 
was not continued. 

The Role of Integrating Strategies Instruction with Language Instruction 

Our belief through our work in these studies is that integration of strategies 
instruction is critical in affecting students' perceptions of the strategies' value. 
Specifically, strategy lessons must be tailored to the level of the class and be interwoven 
uniformly into lesson plans. When strategies are not well integrated, students are likely 
to perceive them as additional work, rather than an integral part of learning the language. 

Although the researchers in this study tailored strategies lessons to curriculum 
objectives and individual teaching styles, it was up to the teachers to integrate the 
presentation of strategy lessons with their own language lessons. The teachers' relative 
success in integrating strategies instruction probably affected students' attitudes about the 
instruction (i.e., whether they perceived strategies as an integral part of learning or as 
an "add-on"). In fact, interviews with the teachers indicated that the integration of 
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strategies instruction was less than complete. 

A particular factor that may have affected students' view of strategies was that the 
strategies lessons were not graded. Not only were students not reinforced with grades 
for participating in strategies instruction, but also the lack of grades may have 
contributed to a view of strategies as something extra. Because strategies instruction was 
not emphasized through the grading system, it was especially important for teachers to 
show a strongly positive attitude towards strategy instruction and to provide a convincing 
rationale for strategy use. 

Our view is that future instruction should integrate strategies even more 
completely with other language learning goals. It should be clear to students that 
strategies are a critical part of learning a foreign language; therefore, activities 
emphasizing strategies' use should be part of the class grade. Moreover, teachers need 
to come to view strategies as integral instruction. Statements like, "Now it's time to talk 
about strategies" send the message that strategies instruction is something extra. Until 
teachers come to own strategies as part of their instruction, it is unreasonable to expect 
students to "buy into" strategies and use them independently. 
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CHAPTER IV 

IMPACT OF LANGUAGE LEARNING STRATEGIES ON STUDENTS 

Overview 

Research on leaning strategies has indicated that effective learners are better able 

to choose appropriate strategies to aid their learning in comparison to less effective 

learners who use strategies, but often inappropriately (Abraham & Vann, 1987; 

O'Malley, Chamot, & Kupper, 1989; Vann & Abraham, 1990). This chapter contributes 

additional information on the effects of learning strategies with high school students of 

Russian and Spanish by addressing research questions 2a and 2b of the study Methods 

for Teaching Learning Strategies in the Foreign Language Classroom: 

2a. Do students who use the strategies show greater gains in language 

proficiency and perceive themselves as more effective language learners 
than student who do not use the strategies? 
2b. Do students instructed to use the strategies show greater gains in language 
proficiency and perceive themselves as more effective language learners 
than students who were not instructed to use the strategies? 
The chapter focuses on the statistical analyses of the data collected from Russian and 

Spanish students during the quasi-experimental and experimental years of the study 

(1991-1992 and 1992-1993). 

Objectives 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the impact of language learning 
strategies with high school Russian and Spanish students in regard to their language 
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performance and level of self-efficacy for language learning- In addition, quasi- 
experimental and experimental approaches were used to determine whether students 
instructed in learning strategies differed from students not instructed in strategies 
according to their use of strategies, performance in the language, and level of self- 
efficacy. 

Methods 

Information in the methods section is presented for both intervention years of the study 
(1991-1992 and 1992-1993). The first year of the study focused on the development and 
pilot testing of instruments and instruction and the identification of subjects. 

Subjects 

Year 2: 1991-1992 

Research focused on students in beginning level high school Russian and Spanish 
classes. Data were collected on 51 Spanish students receiving strategies instruction in 
two classes, and on 28 students not receiving strategies instruction in one class. 
Beginning level Russian participants included 85 students receiving learning strategies 
training in three classes, and one class of 26 students following their regular curriculum 
with no strategies training. 
Year 3: 1992-1993 

The third year of the study, 1992-1993, focused on intermediate level students of 
Spanish and Russian. The treatment groups receiving strategies training had 93 students 
of Spanish in five classes and 31 students of Russian in one class, and the control groups 
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consisted of 80 students of Spanish in five classes and 31 students of Russian in one 
class. (See Chapter II for more details describing participants in both years.) 

Instruments 

The instruments for the research questions addressed in this chapter consisted of: 
(1) the Learning Strategies Questionnaire (LSQ) that assessed the type and frequency of 
strategies use by students; (2) the Language Test (LT) that assessed performance in the 
target language; and (3) the Self-Efficacy Questionnaire (SEQ) that assessed students' 
level of confidence in performing representative language tasks. The instruments each 
had two versions corresponding to the two language levels of strategies instruction. The 
first version of the LSQ focused on memorization strategies and strategies for reading, 
listening, and speaking at the beginning level of foreign language instruction. The 
second version of the LSQ targeted strategies for the receptive skills at the intermediate 
level of instruction. The LT consisted of two beginning level language tests one each 
for Russian and Spanish, and two intermediate level tests, one for each language. The 
beginning level SEQ included sample language tasks corresponding to those on the 
beginning level LSQ and the intermediate level SEQ had tasks for language 
comprehension similar to those of the intermediate level LSQ. 

Data were collected through these three measures twice during each year of the 
quasi-experimental and experimental studies. Pretesting was conducted before strategies 
instruction implementation and posttesting was conducted after implementation of the 
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instruction. See Appendix A for copies of the instruments and Chapter II for more 
information concerning the content of the measures. 

Procedures 

Table 7 provides a summary of the procedures used to address Research Questions 
2a and 2b. Year 2: 1991-1992. 

Two Russian and two Spanish teachers implemented scripted language learning 

strategies instruction, developed by the researchers, in their beginning level classes for 

seven months of the academic year. The instruction was integrated into the curricula of 

participating school districts by using teachers' materials as the basis for the strategies. 

The instruction presented metacognitive strategies for developing an awareness of how 

to manage the learning process and cognitive strategies for manipulation of the material 

to be learned. Vocabulary development was strongly emphasized by all teachers at this 

level. Three of the four language skills—reading, listening, and speaking— were 

represented in the strategies instruction, but writing was not emphasized. The four 

strategies teachers presented learning strategies instruction approximately twice a week. 

One additional class in each language participated as a control group that did not receive 

strategies instruction, but continued their typical instruction. Researchers conducted 

classroom observations of the instruction at monthly intervals for two of the classes and 

bi-monthly intervals for the two other classes. 

Pretest and posttest data were collected from the four strategies and two control 

classes. 
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Year 3: 1992-1993 

Strategies instruction was integrated into the curriculum for intermediate level 
students of Russian and Spanish. In contrast to the previous year, scripted lessons were 
provided by researchers only for the fall semester. In the spring, participating teachers 
developed their own lessons. The range of strategies included in the instruction was 
reduced to focus specifically on the receptive skills, because teachers agreed that listening 
and reading received substantial emphasis at the intermediate level. The Problem-Solving 
Process Model for Comprehension was developed by researchers as a way of presenting 
the strategies in a sequential order for students. (See Chapter n, Figure 1 for a more 
detailed explanation of the model.) 

Five Spanish and one Russian intermediate level teachers, implemented the 
instruction to one class of their intermediate level students, and refrained from using the 
instruction in their parallel intermediate class. Classes were randomly assigned as 
strategies or control groups, based on a coin flip. All students were pretested in early 
fall 1992. Posttesting was conducted in January 1993 for the Spanish students because 
the change in semesters also included a change in student population. Posttesting 
occurred in spring 1993 for the Russian students. 

Analyses 

Data analyses were conducted according to research questions, and thus were 
similar across years of the study. For a clearer presentation, analyses are described with 
the findings they generated. 
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Findings 

Research question 2a addressed the use of learning strategies in relation to language 
performance and self-efficacy. In Years 2 and 3, correlational analyses of strategies use 
with proficiency and with self-efficacy were conducted to address this research question. 
An additional correlation was run to determine whether students' reported levels of self- 
efficacy were related to their language performance. A dependent pre-to-post t-test was 
conducted to see if the frequency of strategies use increased over the period of 
participation in the strategies instruction. 

Strategies Use and Language Performance 

Correlational analyses were conducted for each language in each year of the study 
to determine whether students who reported using more strategies on the Learning 
Strategy Questionnaire achieved a higher score on the Language Test. No significant 
results were found for either Russian or Spanish in either year. 

Strategies Use and Self-efficacy 

The data were also analyzed to identify correlations between students' reported use 
of strategies on the Learning Strategies Questionnaire and their reported level of self- 
efficacy on the Self-Efficacy Questionnaire. The results of correlational analyses from 
the second year (1991-1992) were significant and were moderate in strength for both 
languages. The Russian data had a correlation of r=.438 (£==.000, n=67) and the 
Spanish data had a correlation of £=.313 (b=.011, £=.313). These findings indicate 
that at the beginning level, first-year students who reported using strategies more 
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frequently tended to perceive themselves as more confident language learners. 
Conversely, students who reported less strategies use also tended to be less confident 
about their language learning abilities. In the third year of the study, use of strategies 
and self-efficacy were significantly correlated only for the Spanish classes. The 
correlation for these intermediate-level Spanish classes was i=.334 (2=. 000, n=119). 
The significant correlations for the five Spanish classes and the beginning level classes 
the previous year suggest that strategy use and self-efficacy may be positively related. 

Self-efficacy and Language Performance 

Correlational analyses conducted on the Self-efficacy Questionnaires and the 
Language Tests revealed low to moderate positive relationships for most of the groups. 
The self-confidence of the first year Russian students in 1991-1992 had a positive 
relationship with the language test {r=.260, £=.019, n=64) , as did the intermediate 
level Spanish classes in 1992-1993 (£=.257, 2= -006, n=95). The self-efficacy of 
intermediate level Russian students in 1992-1993 only had a significant relationship with 
the listening section of the language test (r=.353, 2=. 009, n=26). These data suggest 
that students' language performance may be related to their level of self-efficacy. 

Gains in Learning Strategies Use 

A dependent t-test was conducted on pretest to posttest scores of the Learning 
Strategies Questionnaire. Gains were found in the intermediate level Spanish classes 
(t72=6.54, p= .000), but not in any other classes. The mean score for the Spanish pretest 
was 3.37(SD = .46 ) and for the posttest 3.71(SD = .49 ). 
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Impact of Strategies Instruction 
We addressed research question 2b, on the impact of language learning strategies, 
through quasi-experimental and experimental studies that compared data from students 
instructed to use strategies with data from students who did not receive strategies 
instruction. A series of Analyses of Covariance (ANCOVAs) were used to compare 
students' responses on the Language Learning Strategies Questionnaire, the Language 
Tests, and the Self-Efficacy Questionnaire. The ANCOVA was adjusted for pretest 
differences between experimental and control groups. Because the strategies instruction 
was different for each language, separate ANCOVAs were run for Russian and Spanish. 
For the beginning level classes in Year 2, both analyses showed no significant 
differences between strategies and control groups. The ANCOVA for the Year 3 
intermediate-level Russian classes was also not significant. For the Year 3 intermediate- 
level Spanish classes, one of the ANCOVA assumptions was violated— the covariate 
(Learning Strategies Questionnaire pretest) had a significant interaction with the effect 
of instruction. Further analyses revealed that strategies instruction had a greater impact 
on strategies use for students who already reported using more strategies at pre-test. No 
significant differences were found for the Language Test and the Self-efficacy 
questionnaire. 

Discussion 

The preceding results section was divided into subsections reporting correlations, 
gains, and differences among the three instruments (Learning Strategies Questionnaire, 
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Self-efficacy Questionnaire, and Language Tests) used to address Research Questions 2a 
and 2b. The following discussion is organized to summarize and interpret these findings. 

Strategies Use and Language Performance 
This study provided no conclusive evidence regarding the relationship between 
reported strategies use and language proficiency. Although some sections of the 
Learning Strategies Questionnaire were correlated with some sections of the Language 
Tests, the overall correlation was not significant for Russian or Spanish in either year. 
Because previous research has indicated that there is a positive relationship between 
appropriate strategies use and language performance (Naiman, Frohlich, Stern, and 
Todesco, 1978; O'Malley, Chamot, Stewner-Manzanares, Kupper, and Russo, 1985; 
Chamot, O'Malley, Kupper, Impink-Hernandez, 1987), the inconclusive : -'suits could be 
attributed to characteristics of the Language Tests. Although the tests contained tasks 
that were proficiency-based (e.g. reading authentic texts, listening to weather reports, 
watching a video), the content was intended to be based on specific course materials. 
However, because the tests were written prior to the start of the school year, actual 
course materials varied somewhat from those originally projected. Therefore, parts of 
the tests were too easy for a majority of the students and other parts contained subject 
matter that had not been covered at all in class. Student attitudes could also have 
influenced their performance on the tests. Students were not given a grade or any other 
type of credit for doing well on the Language Tests. Researchers who administered the 
tests observed that many students did not appear to take the test seriously. Some students 
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did not complete the entire measure, seemed to randomly check responses, and/or openly 
complained about having to take the test which required a minimum of half an hour for 
completion. It seemed that motivation levels for success were not high. In addition, 
Teacher Rankings of students as "high, medium, or low" performance did not 
consistently correlate with the Language Tests (See Chapter VI for more details). 
Teachers probably had a good idea of students performance at the end of the school year, 
thus the insignificant correlation between Teacher Rankings and the Language Tests 
seems to further indicate the inaccuracy of the formal tests. The Language Tests may not 
have been accurate enough to capture students' true performance. In the future., 
researchers may want to use a standardized test, if available, or simply course grades to 
measure language performance. 

Strategies Use and Self-efficacy 
The correlation between the Learning Strategies Questionnaire and the Self-efficacy 
Questionnaire was significant for both Russian and Spanish at the beginning level of 
language study and for Spanish at the intermediate level. At the beginning level, the 
measure of self-efficacy presented students with representative language tasks such as 
learning vocabulary, understanding dialogues, reading authentic texts, and coping with 
an authentic social situation. The beginning level Learning Strategies Questionnaire 
contained similar, although not identical tasks (e.g. learning new vocabulary, listening, 
reading, and speaking). The significant correlation between the two beginning level 
measures suggests that students' level of confidence is related to their use of strategies 
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on the types of tasks represented on both measures. At the intermediate level, reading 
and listening were the two skill areas emphasized in both of the instruments. A 
significant correlation between strategies use for the receptive skills and level of 
confidence in one's abilities to use the receptive skills was found only for the Spanish 
classes. The larger number of intermediate-level Spanish students (119) provided far 
greater statistical power for identifying correlations than the small number of 
intermediate-level Russian students (30). 

The relationship between strategies use and self-efficacy is important because it 
seems to support the hypothesis that students who use more strategies are also more 
confident language learners. However, the causal relationship of the two measures 
cannot be determined without further experimental data. Chapter VI of this report 
provides data indicating that levels of self-efficacy did increase over the academic year, 
but whether this increase was due to acquiring more knowledge of the target language, 
using strategies more appropriately and frequently, or a combination of the two, requires 
further investigation. 

Self-efficacy and Language Performance 
The Self-efficacy Questionnaire and the Language Tests were also studied in 
correlational analyses. Moderately significant results were found for the beginning-level 
Russian classes and the intermediate-level Spanish classes. The listening section of the 
Russian Language Test also had a positive relationship with the Self-efficacy 
Questionnaire at the intermediate-level. Although moderate correlations did occur, the 
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results should be token cautiously due to possible validity problems with the Language 
Tests as previously discussed in this chapter. However, the results do indicate the 
possibility that students' performance in the language is related to their levels of self- 
confidence. It would seem that students who are more confident about their learning 
abilities would also achieve greater success because self-perception does seem to 
influence performance. Again, a causal relationship cannot be determined with 
correlational data. 

Gains in Learning Strat egies Use 
An additional analysis was conducted through a t-test to determine whether students' 
use of strategies increased over an academic year. Contrary to expectations, only one 
of the groups, the intermediate-level Spanish classes, increased their strategies use. 
Although a causal relationship between strategies instruction and gains in strategies use 
could not be determined using pre-to-post comparisons, it was expected that strategies 
use might increase because the language material would become more challenging over 
time. One possible explanation for the lack of gains is that the language tasks were not 
difficult enough to warrant an increase in strategies use. Prior research has indicated a 
relationship between task demands and strategies use (Rubin, 1988; Bamhardt, 1992). 
If a task is difficult, then strategies are necessary. However, if a task is either too easy 
or too difficult, then strategies are not necessary or do not seem to help. 

The increase in students' strategies use in the intermediate-level Spanish classes but 
not the other classes could also be attributed to the difference in the professional 
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development given to teachers. The group of intermediate-level Spanish teachers 
participated in collective training activities, whtieas the other teachers received 
individualized training with researchers. The major distinguishing features of the 
collective treatment were attendance at professional development workshops, a 
framework for structuring strategies instruction, collaboration with colleagues, and the 
use of the Problem-Solving Process Model for Comprehension which sequenced specific 
strategies for the receptive skills. Although both groups of teachers received scripted 
strategies lessons, teachers in the collective group were better able to independently 
develop and integrate their own strategies lessons. These teachers may have also more 
successfully communicated better-developed knowledge of strategies to students more 
successfully enabling students to increase their use of those strategies taught. (See 
Chapter V for a more detailed discussion of the two types of teacher professional 
development.) 

Impact of Strategies Instruction 
Because the discussion in this section is based on the results of statistical analyses 
in the quasi-experimental and experimental part of the study, it is important to note some 
of the caveats of the current study. In the second year of the study, 1991-1992, the 
small number of classes available to participate made it difficult to randomly assign 
teachers to treatment conditions. The number of available Russian classes continued 
to be small into the third year of the study. The small numbers participating made it 
difficult to identify effects due to low statistical power and the lack of random assignment 
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made it impossible to draw straightforward causal implications about the impact of 
strategies instruction. For example, in both languages, participating classes during 1991- 
1992 represented several school districts. Thus, students were exposed to different 
learning materials. Observations by researchers also revealed that other variables such 
as the teacher's methods of instruction and use of classroom technology may have 
affected students' use of strategies and sense of self-efficacy. Moreover, at least one of 
the control teachers had been exposed to the theory behind learning strategies integration 
and admitted to "occasionally" mentioning strategies to his students. Furthermore, the 
control and treatment classes were not equivalent on the measures at the outset of the 
study. 

There was a sufficient number of Spanish classes in the third year of the study for 
random assignment, with teachers acting as their own controls. Despite random 
assignment, however, classrooms assigned to strategies scored consistently higher on 
some pretests than classes assigned as controls. Thus, analyses had to statistically control 
for differences at the outset. Moreover, although teachers agreed not to include explicit 
strategies instruction in the control classes, it is conceivable that teachers may have 
suggested strategies, especially if they felt that students in control were missing 
something beneficial. The short length of time for implementing the strategies instruction 
before posttesting (four months) could also have contributed to the nonsignificant findings 
between the Spanish control and treatment classes. Students may not have had ample 
time to practice and acquire the strategies on their own. 
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Conclusions 

This chapter investigated the relationships between learning strategies use, level of 
self-confidence, and language performance. A positive relationship was identified 
between strategies use and self-confidence. Although conclusive evidence was not found 
for other relationships, the researchers believe that the possibility of such correlations is 
strong and therefore further investigation is necessary in this area. More information on 
the causal aspect of these relationships can help improve foreign language instruction by 
perhaps increasing language performance through interventions that increase strategies 
use and self-confidence. 
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CHAPTER V 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
LANGUAGE LEARNING STRATEGIES 
Overview 

This chapter examines language learning strategy instruction from the perspective 

of teachers. Key components of professional development for implementing language 

learning strategies instruction are discussed by comparing different approaches to 

training. The implementation of language learning strategies instruction is examined 

based on the experiences and resulting insights of participating teachers. This chapter 

addresses research question 3b: 

What are different approaches to teacher professional development for 
implementation of strategies instruction? 

Objectives 

The primary objective of the professional development component of the project 
was to enable teachers to independently and naturally integrate learning strategies 
instruction into their classes. Individualized and collective approaches were examined 
to identify elements of professional support necessary for helping teachers effectively 
incorporate learning strategies into their daily lessons. The professional development 
given to teachers varied in the degree of formality, the amount of researcher assistance 
given to teachers, the time teachers spent in contact with researchers, and the types of 
materials used to develop strategies instruction. 
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Data describing teachers' perceptions of the implementation process for language 
learning strategies instruction were collected to present teachers' viewpoints on the 
effectiveness of language learning strategies instruction. These data also identified areas 
of language learning strategies instruction that teachers regarded as difficult and teachers' 
suggestions for improvement. 

Methods 

The professional development aspect of the project focused on two groups of 
teachers. The first group joined the project in 1990-1991 during which researchers 
collected foreign language materials and observed classes to identify teaching styles and 
characteristics of high school foreign language classes. This first group of teachers 
implemented strategies instruction the following year (1991-1992). The second group 
of teachers received training and integrated strategies lessons during 1992-1993. 
Information on teachers' attitudes toward the treatment they received and the 
implementation process of language learning strategies instruction was collected through 
discussions at meetings, a midyear 1992-1993 teacher questionnaire, and a 1992-1993 
teacher interview (See Chapter n for descriptions; see Appendix A for copies of 
measures). In addition, researchers evaluated the effectiveness of the training procedures 
through classroom observations and discussions with teachers. 

The teacher questionnaire and interviews were analyzed using a qualitative 
approach. Categories for both instruments were generated based on the questions in the 
instruments and additional topics frequently mentioned by teachers. Teacher responses 
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were then grouped according to the categories and comments were noted as positive or 
negative. Tallies of negative and positive responses were made for each category to 
determine the perceptions of the majority of the teachers. 

Findings 

A pproaches to Professional Development for Implementation of Language Learning 

Strategies Instruction 
Several factors pertaining to the real world situation of teaching affected the 
amounts and kinds of professional support given to teachers. Instructors had a limited 
amount of time to spend on any activities outside of classroom teaching, so the 
developmental activities needed to be succinct while still imparting sufficient information 
for teachers to be able to grasp the concepts. Secondly, teachers had varying degrees of 
teaching experience and educational background. Therefore, part of the research 
investigation focused on the amount and kinds of support that were beneficial for 
everyone and which kinds needed to be individualized. Other factors to be considered 
concerning actual integration of the strategy instruction included the foreign language 
curriculum for each district, the language materials used by the teacher, and the level of 
instruction. Teachers in different school districts normally had different foreign language 
curricula, and even within the same districts teachers' specific materials varied. The 
learning strategies included in instruction differed according to the emphasis of the 
curriculum, materials, and level of language study. 
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First Cohort of Teachers (1991-19921 

The individualized approach was chosen for the first group of instructors (1991- 
1992), in part because the participants were from four school districts over a widespread 
area, making group activities infeasible. The treatment was characterized by one-on-one 
interaction between teacher and researcher, with much of the emphasis plac^i on 
developing learning strategy materials designed specifically for the teacher's curriculum 
and class level. Integration of the instruction was planned so that teachers could more 
easily learn how to teach learning strategies using their own familiar materials. 
Individual meetings between teacher and researcher were used to gather information 
about teachers' materials, to discuss with teachers which strategies were most 
appropriate, and to decide how the strategies could best be integrated into normal 
instruction. Researchers then developed scripted learning strategies lessons for each 
teacher twice weekly for an academic year. Researchers also observed classes, provided 
oral feedback, and revised strategy lessons based on observations and teachers' 
suggestions. 

The treatments differed according to each teacher's circumstances. For instance, 
teachers sometimes chose to focus on different strategies because they emphasized certain 
skills in their classes. In one case, two teachers gave the same strategies different names 
in the target language. Two of the teachers were introduced to learning strategies and 
given guidance on how to teach them using strategies instruction integrated into their 
textbook. Another teacher received strategies instruction based upon language materials 
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she developed herself. The fourth teacher received strategies instruction based upon 
materials developed solely by the researchers. Also, the amount of time teachers spent 
with researchers varied according to their c^vn availability and desire to meet. 
Observations and meetings occurred twice a month for two of the teachers, once a month 
for the third, and every other month for the fourth. Some teachers liked to go over each 
of the strategy lessons with the researchers, while other teachers preferred to work 
independently on the lessons, improvising at times and asking researchers specific 
questions when necessary. 

The teachers' reactions to the development activities were examined based on th? 
types of strategy materials they received. The two Russian teachers who did not use a 
textbook, but developed their own materials, were gratified to receive the scripted 
lessons. In part, this reaction was due to receiving new materials or having their existing 
handwritten materials typed. Both teachers liked the convenience of meetings at their 
own schools, but felt that interaction with other teachers doing the same type of 
instruction would have been motivating. One of the Spanish teachers working with a 
textbook complained that the materials took too much time so she sometimes didn't do 
all the lessons. In contrast, the other Spanish teacher would have liked to have worked 
with strategy materials other than those directly associated with the textbook, which she 
thought were repetitive. 

Despite the scripted lessons designed to integrate strategies with content, the 
teachers' strategies instruction was not always integrated or explicit. Observations 
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revealed that teachers often set the strategy lessons apart from regular activities. For 
example, teachers had a tendency to make an announcement in class that it was time to 
do learning strategies which might indicate that the strategies were not given widespread 
application. Teachers in this first cohort said that they often felt uncomfortable with 
explicit instruction and admitted that they mostly did it when they were being observed 
by researchers. 

By providing the amount and type of materials support each teacher felt was 
necessary, it was hoped that the instructors could take ownership of the strategies 
instruction by developing their own strategies lessons. However, most of the teachers 
had difficulty taking this final step. Perhaps teachers were not convinced of the 
effectiveness of strategies training, and therefore did not have sufficient motivation to 
independently incorporate strategies, or they may not have completely understood how 
to integrate it with course content. This problem seemed to indicate that teachers needed 
to have a more thorough understanding of the theoretical principles underlying strategies 
instruction, and therefore needed more professional development activities. Scripted 
lessons alone did not provide teachers with a sufficient model to follow. All of the 
teachers in this cohort felt it would have been beneficial to initially watch experienced 
teachers model strategy lessons. 
The Second Cohort of Teachers (1992-1993) 

Based on the reactions of the first group of teachers, a collective approach too 
professional development was enacted the following year (1992-1993), in which 
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participants worked as a team to learn about the integration of learning strategies 
instruction into their regular curriculum* The difficulty of working with several foreign 
language curricula was addressed by focusing on teachers from a single school district. 
Students in their second and third years of language study received strategies instruction. 
Strategies for reading and listening comprehension were selected because teachers agreed 
that these were the two language skills that received substantial emphasis at the 
intermediate level of study. 

The professional development activities began with two workshops for participants, 
which provided a theoretical rationale for strategy instruction and opportunities for 
teachers to examine their own learning behaviors as well as those of their students. A 
detailed explanation of the reading and listening learning strategies model to be 
incorporated was given along with sample learning strategy lessons, and a videotape of 
a teacher giving a strategy lesson. The workshop also presented teachers with a 
framework sequencing the steps for giving explicit strategy instruction (see Figure 7). 
The framework introduced the concept of scaffolded instruction which included the 
following stages: preparation, presentation, modeling, practice, evaluation, and 
extension. The beginning stages require the teacher to have a greater role in the process 
by providing students with strategic knowledge, but as time continues students begin to 
take more responsibility for strategies use. 
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Figure 5. Framework for Strategies Instruction 




Adapted by El-Dinary and Brown (September 1992) from: 

Bergman, J.L. (1992). SAIL-A way to success and independence for low-achieving 
readers. The Reading Teacher . 45, 598-602. 

Chamot, A.U. & O'Malley, J.M. (1992). A conceptual framework for the integration 
of language and content instruction. In P.A. Richard- Amato & M.A. Snow (Eds.) The 
multicultural classroom: Readings for content area teachers (pp. 39-57). White Plains, 
NY: Longman. 

Pearson, P.D. & Gallagher, M.C. (1983). The instruction of reading comprehension. 
Contemporary Educationa l Psychology. 8_, 317-344. 
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Unlike the previous years' individualized teacher-researcher meetings, the 1992-1993 teachers 
received identical scripted lessons and met as a group with researchers during the fall semester. 
Group meetings held every other week allowed teachers to share various aspects of their 
experiences with the strategies lessons with the researchers and with each other. 

In the spring, teachers agreed to begin developing their own strategy lessons. The transition 
included frequent meetings with research staff to discuss each teacher's strategy lesson plans. At 
this point, the treatment given to teachers became individualized. Researchers met with teachers 

4 

at their respective schools on an individual basis with the exception of two teachers at the same 
school who continued to work as a team. The teacher-generated lessons were observed weekly or 
monthly depending pen the teacher's preference. Immediate researcher feedback was given orally 
through post-observation meetings. 

Teachers had a positive reaction to the collective approach, particularly the opportunities to 
interact with other teachers. One teacher stated that she liked the team meetings in the fall because 
she felt like they had formed a special group which created motivation to teach the strategies and 
gave her inspiration. However, all participants agreed that it was difficult to arrange for group 
meetings, given schedule conflicts, and felt that the individual meetings at their respective schools 
were much more convenient. 

The scripted lessons were successful in serving as a model for teachers. Because the number 
of scripted lessons was limited, teachers felt responsible for completing all of them. Furthermore, 
because everyone was using identical lessons, participants were able to discuss common issues. 
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Two of the fonr teachers felt there were too many scripted lessons, stating that the target language 
content of the lessons did not always correspond exactly with what was being taught at t> time. 

Although teachers found the scripted lessons useful, they all preferred developing their own 
lessons. This attitude of independence indicated that instructors perceived themselves as competent 
in their understanding of strategies as well as in their ability to teach strategies. However, one 
concern shared by several teachers was the repetitive presentation of the strategy model. Teachers 
expressed some concerns in coming up with new ideas for teaching strategies, and would have 
appreciated more suggestions for varying the model. 

Based on class observations, an initial team approach to professional development was more 
successful than relying solely on individualized training for reaching the goal of teachers 
independently integrating strategies. Using their own materials, the second group of teachers felt 
comfortable integrating the strategies on their own, whereas the first group relied on researchers 
to develop and integrate the strategies instruction. The second group of teachers were also better 
able to keep the strategies instruction explicit. Based on data collected through interviews, these 
teachers better understood the rationale for and implications of explicit instruction. 
Findings Across Cohorts 

Regardless of approach, time was an important obstacle to strategies instruction. Teachers 
had to set aside personal time for the professional development activities. Therefore, only highly 
motivated teachers participated. Other teachers who could possibly benefit first have to be 
convinced of the effectiveness of strategies instruction. Additionally, teachers must be willing to 
commit part of their class time to strategies instruction. Even though the instruction is integrated 
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into language activities, some class time needs to be devoted to the introduction to learning 
strategies and the discussion of students' learning processes. Moreover, content lessons that 
Integrate an emphasis on process are likely to take longer than lessons on content alone. 

In summary, the key components common to all teachers for professional development 
included a basic understanding of learning strategy theory, scripted lessons to serve as a model, 
opportunities to develop their own lessons, and perhaps most important, interaction with colleagues 
who are also engaged in learning strategies instruction. Experience teaching the strategies also 
enabled teachers to integrate them more effectively and to mention them more spontaneously at 
appropriate moments during instruction. 

Teachers' Perception of Language Learning Strategies Instruction 

This section presents teachers' perceptions of language learning strategies instruction. The 
emphasis is on the effectiveness of the instruction and difficulties encountered during 
implementation. Although participants received different types of professional development, their 
reactions to actual implementation of strategies instruction were similar, as described below. 
Effectiveness of Strategies Instruction 

All participating teachers believed that strategies instruction was generally effective. 
Teachers felt that by using the strategies students had to pay closer attention to the language task 
than they would have otherwise. One teacher stated that it was motivating to students to understand 
how and why they were doing an activity because students then became actively involved in the 
learning process. She further described language learning strategies instruction as a "very caring 
approach, " In other words, she showed concern for how students were learning as opposed to 
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focusing only on what students knew. In this way, teacher and student worked together on the 
actual learning process with the goal of students becoming self-regulated learners (Deny, 1986). 

Teachers also said the degree of impact of language learning strategies instruction depended 
on several classroom variables. For example, they believed that the instruction's effectiveness was 
related to student abilities. In a ranking task, teachers divided the class into high achieving, 
medium achieving, and low achieving students. Teachers felt that students in the middle third, or 
average students, received the most benefit from strategies instruction. Teachers indicated that the 
high achievers already used the strategies and were easily bored with the instruction. On the other 
hand, teachers said the low achievers did not have sufficient motivation to learn the strategies. 
Several teachers implemented strategies instruction in Honors classes but decided that in the future 
they would focus on it more in their regular classes. Teachers agreed that language learning 
strategies instruction worked best when targeted at average learners. 

The effectiveness of language learning strategies instruction also depended on relationships 
between individual strategies and students' level of study. The first group of teachers (1990-1992) 
unanimously supported strategies for learning vocabulary in the first year of language study. 
Teachers found Directed Attention, Selective Attention, Grouping, and many of the elaboration 
strategies (Contextualization, Personalization, Visualization) beneficial for first year students 
because such strategies assisted the vocabulary memorization process Although beginning level 
classes included activities for reading, listening, speaking, and writing, teachers concluded that 
students needed the most support in building up their vocabulary base. Individual teachers 
occasionally included strategies for a specific skill area based on the emphasis of their curriculum. 
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For instance, some teachers used authentic reading texts such as advertisements. They found that 
the strategies Inferencing, Using cognates and Prediction were useful for these types of texts. 

The second group of teachers (1992-1993) implemented strategies instruction in their third 
year intermediate level classes and indicated a preference for reading and listening comprehension 
strategies. According to teachers' opinions, Predicting, Selectively Attending, Visualizing, 
Inferencing, and Summarizing were the most effective strategies for the receptive skills at this level. 
Teachers also agreed that it was better to focus on a cluster of related strategies as opposed to a 
single strategy. Thus, reading and listening were taught as processes that required preparation, 
monitoring, problem-solving, and evaluation. Teachers said that this model provided them with 
a structured and organized format which facilitated teaching receptive skills (see Chapter n for 
a detailed description and illustration of the Model for Comprehension). 

Although this project did not focus on advanced level students, teachers suggested that 
strategies for writing and speaking would be appropriate for level four classes. At level four, 
teachers believed students hsd made the transition from mimicking language structures to actual 
creation of new utterances. Because writing and speaking tasks began to resemble those for native 
speakers, teachers believed that the transition from classroom to real life tasks could be facilitated 
with appropriate learning strategies. 

Affective strategies were perceived to be beneficial for all students regardless of level. 
Students needed these coping strategies when they became frustrated or overwhelmed with learning 
a foreign language. For instance, teachers believed Self-Talk or Positive Reinforcement helped 
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students maintain motivation. Cooperation when working with classmates was also considered 
important, especially for high school students. 

The teacher opinions of which strategies were best suited for student level may only be 
relevant to the particular languages and type of curriculum studied by this project. The matching 
of strategy to student level is related to the types of tasks emphasized by the curriculum at this 
level. However, teachers' feedback provided some evidence that strategy use is task dependent. 
Difficulties Implementing Language Learning Strategies Instruction 

Use of English. All teachers were concerned about an increase in the use of English during 
strategies instruction in their foreign language classes. Although participants admitted using English 
for clarification purposes in their classes prior to language learning strategies instruction, they 
thought language learning strategies instruction may have caused them to use more English. The 
use of English seemed greater during the beginning stages of language learning strategies instruction 
than during later stages. The initial presentation of learning strategies, including increasing 
students' awareness of their own learning processes, necessitated the use of English. However, as 
students became familiar with the strategies, teachers found they could keep more of the strategies 
instruction in the target language. The type of strategy and/or activity also determined the amount 
of English used. For instance, teachers thought that Thinking Aloud had to be done in English 
because students did not have the proficiency for verbalizing abstract thought processes in the target 
language (See Chapter HI for student perceptions about thinking aloud in the target language.). In 
contrast, Selectively Attending and Summarizing could be done in the target language. 
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After a year of experience with language learning strategies instruction, the teachers 
generally agreed that they could use less English in their future strategies lessons. As teachers' 
self-perceptions of competence using strategies instruction increased, their use of English during 
strategies instruction decreased. Another suggestion for minimizing English was to develop simple 
terminology for language learning strategies instruction in the target language. Although the 
strangles were named in the target language, additional definitions and phrases for discussing 
language learning strategies instruction would have encouraged greater use of the target language. 
Such phrases were provided to Spanish teachers in the second cohort, but use of the phrases could 
have been emphasized more during professional development. 

Time . In the beginning stages of implementation, teachers were concerned about the amount 
of additional class time spent on strategies instruction. They thought that less language material 
would be covered because of time allocated to strategies discussions. During the initial presentation 
of strategies, teachers did have to devote class time to discussions promoting student awareness of 
learning processes. However, when questioned at the end of the academic year, teachers agreed 
they covered just as much, if not more, material than they would have normally. 

Another time-related issue that emerged concerns the relationship between strategies and 
language skills. One teacher (1992/1993) complained that by focusing strategies use exclusively 
on reading and listening strategies, she sacrificed speaking activities. In the future, this need not 
be the case, especially because language tasks often require several skills. The instruction can 
include strategy combinations for more than one skill. 
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Student motivation. Lack of student motivation proved to be a difficulty for some teachers 
implementing language learning strategies instruction. The problem was characterized by student 
apathy or unwillingness to use the strategies. Certain students, though never an entire class, were 
uncooperative and caused class management problems. Teachers were generally able to control 
these problems, but were concerned that students were becoming bored with language learning 
strategies instruction. 

Teachers cited three factors they believed contributed to negative student reaction: repetitive 
presentation of strategies, excessive explicitr.ess, and inappropriate strategy choices. The 
repetitiveness was due to teaching a limited number of strategies during an academic year. The 
strategies were continually recycled with the goal that they would become part of students' 
procedural knowledge. Teachers also thought students became bored with the constant explic:. :;ss 
of the language learning strategies instruction. The explicitness reached a point where teachers felt 
it became unnatural and force i. Negative student reactions also occurred when vocabulary learning 
strategies were repeated from first year into an intermediate level language course. 

These three issues indicated that at a certain point students had accepted strategies they found 
beneficial and did not want to be given frequent reminders to use them. The instruction needed to 
be better scaffolded so that the explicit prompts gradually faded as students began to take 
responsibility for using strategies. The idea of fading prompts was supported by the fact that 
students expressed interest and cooperation in the beginning of language learning strategies 
instruction. Teachers reported that as long as the strategies were new, most students were attentive 
and willing to try them. However, explicit instruction was difficult to maintain over an academic 
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year with a limited number of strategies for this age group of students. Teachers thought that either 
new strategies had to be introduced or the strategies that had already been amply practiced needed 
only occasional reminders. 

Conclusions 

The findings based on the qualitative data in this chapter indicate that certain factors lead to 
the successful integration of strategies instruction with content material. First, teachers must be 
willing to commit themselves and a certain amount of their time to acquiring a basic understanding 
of strategies theory. Scripted strategies lessons are necessary for providing teachers with a model 
to follow. However, strategies lessons are most successful when developed by the teacher using 
her own materials. Interaction and collaboration with other colleagues also engaged in learning 
strategies instruction enables teachers to share ideas and brainstorm solutions to problems. Finally, 
the strategies instructional model needs to be scaffolded so that explicitness gradually fades as 
students begin to accept greater responsibility for learning. 
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CHAPTER VI 
INFORMAL ASSESSMENT OF LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Overview 

Foreign language educators usually rely on formal summative assessment 
measures such as achievement tests to monitor students' progress. However, relying 
solely on formal assessment excludes the benefits of ongoing evaluation of the 
instructional process, as well as student involvement in assessing their own learning 
skills. This chapter presents the results of the Assessment of Language Skills for 
Instruction study, which investigated the role of teacher and student informal evaluation 
measures for Japanese, Spanish, and Russian high school foreign language classes. 
The following research questions were investigated in this study: 

1 . Does periodic informal assessment of student learning by teachers enhance 
teachers' awareness of student progress? 

2. Does periodic self-assessment and review of progress in language learning 
contribute to a perceived sense of self-efficacy as a second language learner? 

Objectives 

The principal goal of this study was to develop and test alternatives to formal 
proficiency assessment in foreign language instruction in high school Japanese, Russian, 
and Spanish classes. The two types of alternative assessment investigated were informal 
teacher evaluations and student self-evaluations. The informal instruments were used by 
teachers to assess students' performance according to curriculum objectives, in addition 
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to overall language learning ability and effort. Student self-assessment required students 
to become active participants in the learning process by establishing or becoming aware 
of learning goals and assessing their progress towards these goals. The study also 
developed an instrument of seif-efficacy, which measured students' level of confidence 
in being able to complete representative language tasks. 

Methods 

Subjects 

For each language-Russian, Spanish, and Japanese-one high school teacher and 
one class of her beginning level students participated The Japanese class of 22 students 
was located in a private high school. The 23 Russian students attended a public school, 
as did the 26 Spanish students. (For more information concerning subjects, see Chapter 

n.) 

Instruments 

Data collection instruments for this study were: (a) a Self-Efficacy Questionnaire, 
in which students gauged their confidence to successfully complete representative foreign 
language learning tasks; (b) Student Self-Assessment Worksheets, which students used 
to review and evaluate their progress toward their own objectives or specific curriculum 
objectives; (c) Language Tests, which assessed students' performance in each of the 
target languages (d) Teacher Ratings for assessing students' progress in meeting course 
objectives; and (e) Teacher Rankings of students as high achievers, average achievers, 
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or low achievers according to their overall language performance (see Chapter n for 
more detailed descriptions of the instruments). 

Procedures 

Table 8 on the following page provides a summary of the procedures, which 
were similar for each of the participating classes. 

The content of the assessment materials was established based on each foreign 
language curriculum and specific course materials of participating teachers. Research 
staff met with individual teachers to further ensure content validity of the measures and 
to determine the exact format for facility of use. The frequency of teacher-researcher 
meetings varied across languages-monthly for the Russian and Spanish teachers and 
weekly for the Japanese teacher. Because a main component of the study was to 
individualize the materials based on the teacher's perception of how assessments could 
be most beneficial, the measures reflected input from the teacher as well as from the 
researchers. 

The materials were administered at the end of a chapter, unit, or lesson, depending 
on the curriculum. Russian and Spanish participants received the forms approximately 
monthly for six months. Japanese participants received the forms weekly for two months 
in the spring semester. 
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Table 8. Informal Assessment of Language Skills: Summary 





Japanese 


Russian 


Spanish 


Subiects 
Teachers 
Students 


1 

22 


1 

23 


1 

26 


Instruments 

Self-Efficacy 
Questionnaire 
Pretest 
Posttest 




/ 


/ 


Student Self Assessment 
Worksheets 


Weekly 
Spring 1992 
After Unit 
Test 


Monthly 
1991-1992 
Academic Year 
Before Unit Test 


Monthly 
1991-1992 
Academic Year 
Before Unit Test 


Language Test 

Pretest 

Posttest 


y 


y 


y 
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Teacher Ratings 


Weekly 
Spring 1992 
After Unit 
Test 


Monthly 
1991-1992 
Academic Year 
Before Unit Test 


Monthly 
1991-1992 
Academic Year 
Before Unit 
Test 


1 coCUci XvoILKingS 

Pretest 
Posttest 




/ 


/ 


Procedures 

Individual ^^eetirny* 
With Teachers 


/ 




y 


Input and Feedback from 
Teacher 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Basis of Foreign Language 
Curriculum 


Textbook 


Proficiency Functional 

Objectives 

No Textbook 


Textbook 
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Findings 

The results of the study are divided into two categories, (1) assessment materials 
developed for each language; and (2) quantitative findings. 

Informal Assessment Maters 

While the types of information collected by the assessment materials varied with the 

curricula, teacher and student response options were identical across languages* Teachers 

used the following scale: 

1 = Meets Objective-the student has fully attained the objective indicated in this 

area and can perform the activity unassisted; 
2= Needs Improvement-The student meets the objective in this area on some 

occasions but needs assistance on others; 
3 = Does Not Meet Objective—the student usually needs assistance to perform the 
objective in this area. 
Student response options were: 

1=1 can do this easily. 
2=1 had problems doing this. 
3=1 can't do this yet. 

Appendix A contains examples of student and teacher assessment forms for each 

language. 

Japanese 

An important product of this study was a set of Japanese assessment worksheets 
that the teacher and students found beneficial in tracking student progress. The teacher 
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was interested in evaluating students' progress towards specific course objectives that she 

had established and specified to the researchers. Examples of these objectives are: 

-Knows how to tell time: 1 minute to 10 minutes 

-Can say "I'm hungry." 

-Can say "I am asking too much H in two ways 

A joint decision was made between researchers and the Japanese teacher to give 
students evaluation items identical to those on the teacher's forms. The teacher wanted 
to compare her perceptions of students' progress with students' perceptions of their 
progress. Therefore, the students' checklist contained the same objectives as the 
teacher's, but the statements were in the first person singular form (e.g. , I can say "I am 
asking too much" in two ways). Students completed the assessment measures after taking 
the lesson test, but before they saw the results of their tests. The teacher completed her 
forms after students had taken the lesson test so that her evaluations were based on 
students' performances. 
Russian 

The Russian assessment forms were developed for a school district that had recently 
begun a new prcficiency-based foreign language curriculum organized around topics with 
functional objectives. The teacher gave these objectives to the researchers at the 
beginning of each unit to ensure content validity of the assessment measures. Examples 
of the types of objectives included on the teacher forms were: 

-Student can describe his/her own home. 
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-Student can understand descriptions of houses. 
-Student can read authentic ads related to housing. 

In addition to language proficiency tasks, the Russian teacher also rated students on 

learning behaviors. This enabled her to identify students' strengths and weaknesses for 

learning in relation to the course objectives. Examples of teacher evaluation of students' 

learning behaviors were: 

-Student completes homework assignments on time. 
-Student pays attention in class. 

-Student is willing to initiate problem-solving techniques. 

Both teacher and student assessment measures were used near the end of instruction 
on a theme, but before the unit test, so that areas needing improvement could be 
addressed before the formal assessment. 

The Russian student self-assessment forms corresponded to each theme and 
contained statements describing proficiency-related language tasks, which were chosen 
based on course objectives. The student forms contained similar but not necessarily 
identical information as the teacher forms. Examples of student evaluation statements 
were: 

-I can tell someone I am not feeling well. 

-I can describe members of my family and friends. 

-I can tell someone what classes I take at school. 

Students were able to base their responses on actual performance because 
worksheets also required students to test themselves by performing the task in Russian. 

1 1 ° 
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Completing the measures before the unit tests gave students the opportunity to identify 

and clarify problem areas. 

Spanish 

The Spanish assessment forms were based on the textbook, which included teacher 
objectives and student review tests for each chapter. Both teacher and students 
completed the forms at the end of the chapter but before the unit test. The two measures 
contained similar, but not identical, objectives. 

The teacher assessment form included statements describing students' ability to 

perform language proficiency tasks based on the objectives in the textbook. Examples 

of these types of statements were: 

-Student can express preferences for clothing and color. 
-Student can identify seasons of the year. 
-Student can express likes and dislikes for food. 

The teacher also assessed her students on learning behaviors which allowed her to 

look for possible reasons behind students' class performances. Statements describing 

learning behaviors included: 

-Student recognizes cognates. 

-Student is able to learn vocabulary for the chapter. 

-Student understands spoken Spanish in listening activities. 

Students assessed their abilities to perform tasks presented at the end of eaui 

chapter in the student review test. The assessment forms instructed students to do a 
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specific section of the review test, and then to complete the self-evaluation measure. The 
Spanish student assessments were in the form of questions. Examples included: 

- How sure are you that you could use es or son and the correct indefinite 
article with place names? 

- How sure are you that you could use the verb ir appropriately in given 
sentences? 

- How sure are you that you could state your transportation preferences to a 
partner? 

The student assessment measures were designed to make students more aware of their 
abilities by examining their progress in the class. 

Teachers' Informal Assessments and Formal Measures of Language Performance 
The first research question addressed was how well teachers were aware of student 
progress. Correlations were calculated between the informal assessment of Teacher 
Rankings and the formal assessment of the Language Tests. Both of these instruments 
were administered as pretests and posttests; that is they were administered before and 
after implementation of the ongoing informal assessment measures. The rankings 
consisted of teachers' perceptions of student performance according to the three 
categories of high, average, and low. Teachers were instructed to rank students 
independently of each other as opposed to making comparisons. The language tests, 
developed by researchers, collected information on students' performance on language 
tasks. 
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The Japanese Teacher Rankings had a high correlation with the Japanese Language 
Test (r=-.847, 2=. 000). The correlation coefficient is negative because of the different 
scales used on the two measures. A low number of 1 represented higher performance 
on the Teacher Rankings, but a higher number on the Language test represented greater 
achievement. The strong, direct relationship indicates that the Japanese teacher was able 
to successfully rank her students' progress, according to their achievement on a formal 
measure. 

In the Russian and Spanish assessment study classrooms, Teacher Rankings were 
not significantly correlated with the respective Language Tests. A major difference in 
the informal assessment forms between the Japanese class forms and the Russian and 
Spanish classes was that the Japanese teacher completed her forms after grading students' 
achievement on unit tests, whereas the Russian and Spanish teachers completed the forms 
before observing students 5 test results. Conceivably, the Japanese teacher could have 
used the achievement scores to develop her ranking. At least, the teacher's perceptions 
were probably influenced by the formal assessment results. 

Teachers' Informal Assessments and Students' Informal Assessments 

Because identical objectives were rated by the teacher and students in the Japanese 
class, correlations between teacher and student assessment responses were calculated 
based on averages of responses across the lessons. An overall correlation coefficient of 
(r=.701, £=.000) indicated a moderately strong relationship between student self- 
assessment and teacher assessment. 
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In the Russian and Spanish classes, objectives on teachers' informal assessments 
differed somewhat from those on students' self-assessment. In these classes, therefore, 
the teacher ranking, rather than teacher assessments, was compared with student self- 
assessments. Both the Russian and Spanish classes showed significant, moderate 
correlations (r=.443, 2^.033) and (r=.439, 2=. 030), respectively. The data indicate 
that on informal measures teachers viewed students' abilities similarly to how students 
perceived their own abilities. 

Student Gains in Self-efficacy 

To begin investigation of the second research question regarding students' perceived 
sense of self-efficacy, a t-test was conducted to compare the pretest and posttest scores 
on the Self-efficacy Questionnaire to see if levels of self-confidence increased over six 
months of study. The Russian students' self-efficacy was significantly higher at posttest 
than it was at pretest (i l7 =2.39, 2=.029). The Spanish students' level of confidence for 
language learning also made a significant increase (J 14 =2.15, 2=. 049). Student self- 
efficacy data were unavailable for the Japanese students. 

Self-efficacy Questionnaire and Student Self-assessments 

To continue investigation of the second research question, a correlational analysis 
was conducted to measure the relationship between student responses on the self- 
assessment forms and on the Self-efficacy Questionnaire. The Russian student self- 
assessment ratings had a moderate relationship with the measure of self-efficacy (r=- 
.435, 2=. 036). The Spanish data also showed a moderate relationship (r=-.426, 
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2= .044). As discussed earlier, the correlation coefficient is negative because of the 
different scales used on the two measures. On the student self-assessment, low numbers 
represented greater confidence, but on the Self-efficacy Questionnaire higher numbers 
represented greater confidence. Therefore, the two measures were actually directly 
related; higher confidence on one measure corresponded with higher confidence on the 
other. Both of these measures seemed to tap students* self-confidence with various 
language tasks. The critical difference between the measures was the specificity of tasks. 
The self-assessments focused on specific language tasks (e.g., How confident are students 
about their understanding of the apartment advertisement they just read?), whereas the 
Self-efficacy Questionnaire focused on more general language learning tasks (e.g., How 
confident are students that they could understand newspaper articles?). Because the 
measures were otherwise similar, the correlation between them seems to support the 
validity of each as a measure of self-efficacy, whether more global or more specific. 
Students' Performance on Formal Assessment Measures and Students' Ratings on 

Informal Self-assessments 
The data were analyzed to see whether individual differences in students' overall 
self-assessment were related to their language performance. The correlation between 
students' performance on the Language Test and their self-assessment responses was 
significant (£=-.46, e=.020) only for the Japanese class. The Russian and Spanish 
classes did not show a relationship between the Language Tests and students' self- 
assessment worksheets. 
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Discussion 

Teachers' Informal Assessment of Student Learning 
The teachers' informal assessment instruments were designed to enable teachers to 
monitor students' progress towards curriculum objectives as an ongoing daily, weekly, 
or monthly process. The process was supposed to enhance teachers' awareness of each 
student's progress so that instruction could be individualized to meet the specific needs 
of students. The rationale behind informal assessments differed from formal achievement 
measures, in that the latter measured students' performance only as an end result with 
little recourse for addressing problem areas (i.e., summative, rather than formative 
assessment). Parts of the informal evaluation materials required teachers to rate students' 
learning behaviors so that they could determine more specifically why students succeeded 
or failed in reaching course goals. 

In general, the three teachers indicated that these informal measures helped them 
monitor individual student progress. Under ideal conditions (i.e., limited student 
numbers and ample class preparation time), teachers could have spent more time focusing 
on the individual student, making the measures more beneficial. Teachers cited lack of 
time as the biggest obstacle for using the instruments. In addition, two of the teachers 
had over a hundred students to contend with on a daily basis, a number that hindered the 
use of such instruments in all their classes. On the other hand, teachers did validate the 
use of such instruments by stating that they often did this kind of ongoing assessment 
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mentally. They agreed that having the assessment on paper allowed them to go back and 
review a student's progress, which was often difficult or impossible to do mentally. 

Across the languages, teachers' informal assessment measures were positively 
correlated with the students' informal self-assessment measures. This finding supports 
the validity of the informal evaluation instruments because it indicates that teachers and 
students were perceiving learning abilities and progress similarly. That is, if a teacher 
assessed a student as successfully accomplishing course objectives, then that student also 
felt that he or she was able to perform the language tasks. If a student did not feel 
competent to complete the language tasks, then the teacher was also likely to view the 
student as not meeting course objectives. 

One type of informal assessment required teachers to rank their students overall 
language learning abilities as high, medium, and low before and after implementation of 
the informal assessments based on course objectives. To investigate whether teachers 
would be more accurate in their rankings after a period of monitoring individual student 
progress, the rankings were correlated to the proficiency tests for each language. The 
Japanese class had a high correlation between the two instruments, but the Russian and 
Spanish were not significant. Several differences between the language tests may have 
accounted for the different results. First, the Japanese language test was achievement- 
based. It contained items specifically related to the course objectives. The Russian and 
Spanish tests were proficiency-based, so the items were not tied to the curriculum. 
Another important factor regarding these tests was that they were developed and written 
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by the researchers, not the teachers. Because the Japanese class participated for only one 
semester in the spring, the teacher reviewed the test after she had been teaching the class 
for five months. Thus, she had a clear idea as to what items should be included. The 
Russian and Spanish language tests were written several months prior to the start of the 
school year. The teachers had a general idea of the course content, but as with any 
language class, changes were made due to students' abilities and teachers' decisions of 
material appropriateness. Thus, it could be that the language tests for the Russian and 
Spanish classes were not as accurate or valid as the one in Japanese. The high 
correlation of the two Japanese instruments seems to indicate that the teacher did have 
an accurate perception of students' abilities. 

Students' Self-assessment and Self-efficacy 

The second research question investigated students' sense of self-efficacy as a 
second language learner in relationship to the use of periodic self-assessment. Although 
a causal relationship between the two instruments cannot be determined due to limitations 
of the study and the number of outside variables that could also affect self-efficacy, the 
measures were analyzed to determine gains and correlations. 

Significant gains in self-efficacy were achieved by the Russian and Spanish students 
over a six-month period. This seems to indicate that as students acquired more 
knowledge of the target language, they became more confident in their abilities to 
accomplish representative language tasks such as learning new words or coping in 
authentic discourse situations. The language tasks shown on the Self-efficacy 
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Questionnaire were slightly above the students' current level of performance, so the 
increase in confidence reflects how students felt about their overall language learning 
abilities and not just how they perceived their abilities in class, 

A correlational analysis conducted between the Self-efficacy Questionnaire and the 
monthly self-assessment worksheets revealed that the two instruments had a moderate 
positive relationship. Both instruments required students to assess their abilities to 
perform language tasks but the self-assessment worksheets were focused on specific 
course goals. The positive correlation between the two instruments increases the content 
validity of both: Students who indicated a high confidence level on the more global Self- 
efficacy questionnaire also evaluated themselves highly on the more specific self- 
assessment worksheets. 

Correlations were also conducted between the self-assessment worksheets and the 
language tests to determine the accuracy of students' self-assessment. As with the 
Japanese teacher informal assessment, the Japanese student self-assessments were 
significantly related to the formal language measure. Students were able to accurately 
predict how well they had learned the material. The Russian and Spanish student 
informal assessments did not significantly correlate with the language tests. However, 
as discussed previously in regard to the teacher informal ^sessments, the lack of 
significance could be related to problems associated with the Russian and Spanish 
language tests, which were developed by researchers and were not achievement-based or 
curriculum-based, 
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Regarding students' reception of the self-assessment worksheets, initially they 
expressed to their teachers a degree of resistance toward doing self-evaluations. Teachers 
believed that this was because students were not accustomed to evaluating themselves and 
felt it was the teacher's responsibility. Furthermore, in the beginning the worksheets 
were not graded by teachers, leading students to believe the assessments were optional 
and merely time consuming. The Russian and Spanish teachers later made the 
worksheets part of the course requirements increasing students' motivation for completing 
them. The Japanese teacher required completion of the forms from the beginning. 

The ideal learner would be eager to accept responsibility for his/her own learning. 
However, most students need additional incentives, especially if they are taking the 
course to fulfill a requirement. The researchers believe that the informal assessments can 
make a valuable contribution toward language learning because they assist the individual 
in closer self-examination that may lead to more successful learning experiences. 
However, additional research is needed regarding causal relationships between informal 
and formal assessments, as well as between informal assessments and perceptions of self- 
efficacy. 
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CHAPTER VH 
CONCLUSION 

In the first part of this chapter we summarize the two studies conducted by 
Georgetown University as part of the National Foreign Language Resource Center 
activities in 1990-1993. This is followed by a discussion of the studies' major 
accomplishments, and information about the dissemination activities undertaken. The 
next section explores emerging issues in language learning strategies instruction 

Summary of the Studies 

The objectives, subjects, instructional context, instructional design and 
implementation, instruments, and yearly activities for each study are described briefly 
in this section. More detailed information on research questions, methodology, and 
results is provided in Chapters I through VI of this report. 

Objectives 

The main objective of the study Methods for Teaching Learning Strategies in the 
Foreign Language Classroom was to develop effective learning strategies instruction for 
beginning and intermediate level high school Russian and Spanish classrooms. Questions 
addressed included which strategies would be most appropriate for high school classes, 
how the strategies could be implemented within the curriculum, and what effects 
strategies instruction has on students. 

The main objective of the study Assessment of Language Skills for Instruction 
was to investigate the use and impact of informal assessments by teacheis and students 
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in high school Japanese, Russian, and Spanish classrooms. Questions addressed 
concerned the relationship of informal assessment to teachers' awareness of student 
progress, and the role of student self-assessment in promoting students' self-efficacy as 
language learners. 

Subjects and Instructional Context 

Both studies were conducted in a mid-Atlantic metropolitan area with high school 
Japanese, Russian, and Spanish teachers and their students. Three public school districts 
and one private school participated in the studies. Over the three years of the studies, 
two Japanese teachers, four Russian teachers, and seven Spanish teachers collaborated 
in implementing the study. Over the three years, a total of 36 high school students of 
Japanese, 239 students of Russian (of which 26 participated for two consecutive years), 
and 390 students of Spanish participated in the studies. One teacher and classroom for 
each language participated in the assessment study. The Russian and Spanish assessment 
study teachers and students also participated in the learning strategies study. 

During the pilot-testing year (1990-1991) and the first year of instructional 
intervention (1991-1992), differences existed in curriculum and instructional approaches 
between participating teachers. The curriculum was textbook-based in some of the 
classes, whereas the other high school classes followed a proficiency-based curriculum 
developed by the teachers. In the third year of the project, all participating classrooms 
were in the same school district and followed a similar theme-based curriculum which 
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used a variety of both teacher-developed and commercially produced instructional 
materials. 

Instructional Design and Implementation 

Instructional materials designed to explicitly teach learning strategies were 
developed and implemented for the Russian and Spanish classrooms participating in the 
learning strategies study. These lessons were integrated with the specific curriculum 
each teacher was using. Thus, for the proficiency-based curriculum in the Russian 
classrooms and in the Year 3 Spanish classrooms, the learning strategies lessons provided 
activities related to each unit theme. Learning /ategies lessons for Year 2 Spanish 
classrooms were linked to the textbook unit being studied. The lessons provided an 
introduction to students about the value of learning strategies, definitions and 
explanations of how to use the strategies, both individual and cooperative activities for 
practicing and evaluating the strategies. The guidelines for teachers included additional 
explanations, suggestions for modeling the strategies, and directions for conducting and 
evaluating the strategies activities. Strategies instruction was developed for learning 
vocabulary, listening comprehension, reading comprehension, speaking, and self- 
regulated learning. Strategies taught are identified and defined in Table 3 (page 26). 

In the third year of the study a problem-solving process model for comprehension 
was developed and implemented in participating classrooms. This model provided a 
metacognitive framework for explaining and practicing the strategies (see Figure 1 on 
page 31). 
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Instruments 

Instruments were developed to collect data from both students and teachers. 
Parallel forms of the students instruments were developed for Russian and Spanish which 
reflected the language being studied and the types of language activities encountered in 
the class. Questionnaires administered to students in the learning strategies study 
included: a Background Questionnaire to gain information about students 5 age, gender, 
native language, and previous language study; a Learning Strategy Questionnaire (LSQ) 
designed to elicit the frequency with which students used strategies for the types of 
language tasks they encountered in their class; a Self-efficacy Questionnaire (SEQ) which 
asked students to rate their degree of self-confidence for accomplishing different learning 
tasks in the target language; and open-ended questionnaires administered to students at 
the mid-year point and end of year (for Spanish in Year 3) to explore the degree to which 
they found the strategies instruction useful. Information about students' language 
proficiency and achievement was collected through criterion-referenced Language Tests 
(LT), and a Teacher Ranking Scale in which teachers used criteria developed jointly by 
teachers and researchers to rank their students' proficiency levels. 

Classroom observations were recorded on an Observation Summary Form, and 
teachers' attitudes and recommendations about the learning strategies instruction were 
elicited through structured interviews guided by a Teacher Interview Guide. Spanish 
teachers in Year 3 also completed a Teacher Questionnaire about the effectiveness of 
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the strategies instruction using the scripted strategies lessons developed by project staff. 
Sample instruments used in the learning strategies study appear in Appendix A. 

Instruments described above that were also used for the assessment study included: 
the Self-efficacy Questionnaire, ^Language Tests, and the Teacher Ranking Scale. The 
Japanese form of the student measures had been developed for a separate study on 
learning strategies in Japanese instruction (see Chamot et aL, 1993). Additional 
instruments used in the assessment study were Student Self-assessment Worksheets for 
students to evaluate their own progress towards reaching course objectives, and Teacher 
Ratings for teachers to informally assess students' level of mastery of course objectives. 
Sample instruments used in the assessment study appear in Appendix A. 

Yearly Activities 

The design of the learning strategies study called for development activities during 
the first year, followed by implementation of strategies instruction in high school Russian 
and Spanish classrooms in the second and third years. The activities for the assessment 
study were carried out during the first and second years of the research studies conducted 
as part of the Georgetown University/Center for Applied Linguistics National Foreign 
Language Resource Center. 

Activities in Year 1 (1990-1991) focused on securing teacher and school district 
collaboration, observing classrooms to gain an understanding of the instructional 
approaches being implemented, and interviewing students to discover the strategies they 
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used for different language tasks. Information gathered from classroom observations and 
student interviews was used to develop the LSQ, which was piloted in spring 199L 
Responses were compared to responses on the student interviews, and LSQ items were 
revised as necessary to reflect student language used to describe particular strategies. 
Draft versions of the SEQ, Background Questionnaire, LTs, Student Self-assessments, and 
Teacher Rankings were also developed in Year 1. A major activity during Year 1 was 
the selection of learning strategies to teach beginning level Russian and Spanish students 
and the development of preliminary learning strategies lessons for teachers to use in 
subsequent years of the study. These lessons were designed to be integrated with the 
regular class work that each participating teacher was planning for the following year. 
For Spanish, this involved developing lesson to accompany a beginning level textbook. 
For Russian, the teachers' handwritten lessons designed around the themes providing the 
framework for the school district's proficiency-oriented curriculum were revised to 
include strategies instruction and desktop published. Appendix B provides sample 
Russian and Spanish lessons. 

In Year 2 of the study (1991-1992), the strategies lessons developed in Year 1 were 
used by participating teachers to implement strategies instruction in a quasi-experimental 
design in the learning strategies study. Three Russian and two Spanish classrooms 
implemented language learning strategies instruction, while one classroom for each 
language served as a control in which no strategies instruction took place. All 
participating students were pre- and posttested with the LSQ, SEQ,, and LT, and the 
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Background Questionnaire was administered at the time of the pretest. At the time of 
the posttest, teachers ranked their students as High, Medium, or Low in language 
abilities and achievement. In early 1992, students completed a Mid-ytar Questionnaire 
on which they recorded their independent use of strategies and gave reasons why they 
used or did not use the strategies that had been taught. Correlations were conducted 
between the instruments and comparisons were made between the classes receiving 
learning strategies instruction and the control classes. 

Also in Year 2, data were collected on informal assessment in a Japanese, a 
Russian, and a Spanish beginning level classroom. Student self-assessments and teacher 
ratings on student performance were collected in each classroom on a regular basis. 
These were compared to each other, to student performance on the LT> and to students' 
levels of self-confidence as language learners as expressed in the SEQ. 

In Year 3 of the study (1992-1993), strategies instruction was developed and 
implemented for intermediate level Russian and Spanish. The instruments used in Year 
2 were revised to reflect the instructional focus of Year 3, and administered as pretests 
and posttests. A quasi-experimental design was used to compare a strategies instruction 
class with a non-strategies class in Russian. Six intermediate level Spanish classrooms 
were randomly assigned to either control classrooms or experimental classrooms 
receiving strategies instruction, and two other Spanish classes also received strategies 
instruction. (See Chapter IV for further discussion regarding the quasi-experimental and 
experimental designs and results of the study.) A Teacher Interview Guide and 
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Observation Summary Form were used to gather information on teachers' perceptions of 
the strategies instruction and on classroom observations. A problem-solving process 
model for strategies instruction which organized the strategics within a metacognitive 
framework was presented in both the Russian and the Spanish experimental classrooms. 
Strategies lessons developed reflected the new framework and incorporated suggestions 
made by participating teachers. 

Major Accomplishments 
Strategies Identification 

Researchers worked with participating teachers to identify the learning strategies 
that would be most beneficial to students for each teacher's curriculum. Through 
consultations with teachers and classroom trials, a number of appropriate strategies were 
identified for beginning level Russian and Spanish classes. Strategies selected by 
teachers in Year 1 and implemented in Year 2 included: four metacognitive strategies 
(Directed Attention, Self-evaluation, Selective Attention, and Metacognitive Planning); 
seven cognitive strategies (Transfer, Visualization, Personalization, Contextualization, 
Grouping, Inferencing, and Prediction); and one social strategy (Cooperation). (See 
Table 3 for definitions of these strategies.) Most of the strategies were identified with 
their Russian or Spanish names, such as Ojo (Directed Attention). 

In Year 3 the strategies were organized within a problem-solving process model 
which emphasized metacognitive knowledge and strategies for Planning, Monitoring, 
Problem-Solving, and Evaluating. Strategies taught as part of this metacognitive 
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framework included Activating Background Knowledge (Elaboration), Predicting, 
Selectively Attend, Use Imagery, Personalize, Question for Clarification, Draw 
Inferences, Verify Predictions, and Summarize. 

Impleme ntation of Language Learning Strategies Instruction 
A primary task underlying the success of this study was developing a system for 
the effective implementation of strategies instruction in the foreign language classroom. 
Since teachers were to be the ones implementing the instruction, an important 
achievement was the identification and development of a framework for teaching learning 
strategies (Figure 5). The framework described the technique of scaffolding strategies 
instruction so that in the early stages teachers had responsibility for explaining and 
modeling the strategies, but students gradually increased their responsibility until they 
could independently use the strategies. 

In addition, a significant improvement in the delivery of strategies instruction was 
the development of a problem-solving process model which not only organized the 
strategies by task (i.e., Planning, Monitoring, Problem-Solving, Evaluating), but also 
provided structure for developing metacognitive knowledge in both teachers and students. 
The model used an analogy of a mountain climber (Figure 1) to illustrate the sequential 
stages of a task and types of strategies that could be selected for each stage. Teachers 
found the strategies model successful in communicating a rationale and concrete examples 
for a strategic approach to language learning. 
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Professional development activities also included a workshop in which the 
framework and model were introduced to teachers, sample strategies lessons with 
guidelines to teachers for developing their own lessons, and meetings with teachers as 
a group or individually to provide feedback and discuss any emerging issues. The 
effectiveness of this approach was evident as teachers began writing their own strategies 
lessons that were naturally integrated into regular class activities. Teachers preferred 
developing lessons themselves and students' reactions to the teacher's strategies lessons 
were positive. Observations also indicated that the teachers' lessons were explicit and 
spontaneous. 

Interviews with teachers and observation of classes revealed some patterns in the 
implementation and perceived affects of strategies instruction. The strategies teachers 
and students identified as most effective sometimes varied across levels of language 
study. The tasks in the first year of language study were different than at the 
intermediate level. The selection of appropriate strategies depended greatly on the 
language learning task. For instance, teachers at the beginning level emphasized 
vocabulary development which led to a greater use of memorization techniques. A main 
focus at the intermediate level was reading and listening, so appropriate strategies 
assisted in these comprehension processes. The close relationship between task and 
strategy was further supported through evidence provided by students' reactions which 
became negative when a strategy was inappropriately chosen (i.e., using visualization for 
a reading passage that was not visually-oriented). 
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Teachers felt that the instruction had more of an impact on students with average 
learning abilities than students who were above or below average. However, they also 
indicated that all students could benefit from the instruction because it helped students 
to become more aware of their learning process and allowed teachers to show concern 
for how students were learning as well as what they were learning. The strategies 
instruction also provided students with a structured approach to language tasks, thus 
eliciting students' attention throughout activities. 

The majority of students found the strategies instruction helpful. Many students 
said that the strategies helped them understand better and see new ways for learning. 
Some students who did not find the instruction helpful responded that they already used 
the strategies or had other strategies. In either case, it was clear at the conclusion of 
each year's strategies instruction, students were familiar with the instructed strategies and 
knew how to apply them. Students could also report preferences for strategies that they 
personally found effective, rejecting strategies that did not work for them. These 
expressions of strategy preferences indicated that students had become aware of their 
own language learning process. 

Students' Self-efficacy for Lang ua ge Learning 

The research also investigated students' level of self-efficacy for representative 
language learning tasks (i.e., learning a list of new vocabulary, reading classroom text). 

The data collected through the Self-efficacy questionnaire indicated that students' levels 
of self-efficacy increased over an academic year. As students increased their knowledge 
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of the target language they became more confident in their language learning abilities. 
Furthermore, in some cases, the degree of confidence was correlated to students' 
language performance suggesting that more effective learners are also more confident 
about their abilities, A correlation was also found between students' levels of self- 
efficacy and the frequency with which they used the learning strategies. Students who 
reported using strategies more often also reported greater confidence for language 
learning. The information obtained in these studies indicates that further investigation 
into the causal affects between learning strategies use, self-efficacy, and performance 
seems promising. 

Teacher and Student Informal Assessments 
The development of alternative assessment instruments provided beginning level 
Japanese, Russian, and Spanish teachers and students with useful tools for ongoing 
evaluations of students' progress. Information teachers received from completing the 
informal assessment rating scales allowed them to make adjustments to the curriculum 
to fit the needs of the students. Students self-assessment worksheets encouraged students 
to become more aware and involved in their learning process. Data collected on the 
informal assessment instruments revealed that student responses on the self-assessment 
worksheets correlated with their responses on the self-efficacy questionnaire. In addition, 
teachers' responses on the informal assessment scales correlated with students' responses 
on the self-assessment worksheets. In other words, if a teacher evaluated a student 
positively, then that student also assessed their own progress positively. These findings 
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reveal that students were aware of their own learning abilities and could identify their 
strengths and weaknesses, which is the first step towards self-regulated learning. 

Summary of Accomplishments 
The major accomplishments for each study are summarized below. 
Methods for Teaching Learning Strategies in the Foreign Language Classroom 

• A number of language learning strategies were tested in foreign language 
classrooms, resulting in the identification of appropriate strategies for the study 
of Russian and Spanish at beginning and intermediate levels. 

• Professional development activities for teachers were effective in assisting 
teachers to implement the strategies instruction. 

• A problem-solving process model for strategies instruction was developed, and 
students in classrooms using the model increased their use of leai . Jig strategies 
over the school year, 

• Teachers viewed strategies instruction positively and provided valuable 
information on methods of teaching language learning strategies. 

• Most students thought the strategies were helpful, selected preferred strategies, 
and used many of the instructed strategies on their own. 

• Students' self-confidence in their ability as language learners was correlated to 
their use of language learning strategies. 
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Assessment of Language Skills for Instruction 

• Students increased in self-confidence as language learners over the school year, 

• Correlations were found between teachers' informal assessment of students and 
student self-assessment, 

• Correlation were found between student self-assessment and self-confidence in 
the Spanish and Russian classrooms. 

• A positive relationship was found between the teacher's informal assessment 
and students' formal test performance in Japanese. 

Dissemination Activities 
Information about the studies and samples of strategies lessons and assessment 
instruments developed for high school students of Russian and Spanish were disseminated 
at conferences and teacher workshops throughout the three years of the studies Methods 
for Teaching Learning Strategies in the Foreign Language Classroom and Assessment 
of Language Skills for Instruction. The presentations were met with a high level of 
interest by foreign language teachers, many of whom expressed the desire to add a 
learning strategies component to their instruction. This interest among foreign language 
teachers provide further indication that strategies instruction is acceptable to many 
teachers of foreign languages. Another aspect of dissemination was that the study was 
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described or cited in a number of puMications. Other specific dissemination activities 
are listed below. 
Conference Presentations: 

1. Georgetown University Round Table on Languages and Linguistics, 1991. J. 
Michael O'Malley and Anna Uhl Chamot: "Learning strategies: Implications for 
language learning methods." 

2. Georgetown University Round Table on Languages and Linguistics, 1992. Sarah 
Barnhardt, Jill Robbins, Gilda Carbonaro, Motoko Omori, and Fumiko Yuasa: 
"Implementing language learning strategies instruction. " 

3. Georgetown University Round Table on Languages and Linguistics, 1993. Anna 
Uhl Chamot and J. Michael O'Malley: "Teaching for strategic learning: Theory 
and practice. " Anna Uhl Chamot, Sarah Barnhardt, Jill Robbins, Gilda Carbonaro, 
Pamela Beard El-Dinary, and Rachel Brown: "Report on learning strategies studies 
at Language Research Projects, Georgetown University." 

4. American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 1991. Anna Uhl 

Chamot, J. Michael O'Malley, and Sarah Barnhardt: "Learning strategies in 
foreign language instruction." 

5. American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 1992. Anna Uhl Chamot 
and Sarah Barnhardt: "Learning strategies and assessment in foreign language 
instruction. 
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6. American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 1993. Anna Uhl Chamot 
and Sarah Barnhardt: "How to teach and assess learning strategies in the foreign 
language classroom/ 

7. Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages and Literatures, Youngstown 
State University, 1991. Anna Uhl Chamot: "Teaching learning strategies in the 
foreign language classroom." 

8. NEH Russian Institute, Bryn Mawr College, 1991. Anna Uhl Chamot and Sarah 
Barnhardt: "Integrating learning strategies into the Russian classroom." 

9. American Educational Research Association, 1992. Anna Uhl Chamot: "Learning 
strategy instruction in the foreign language classroom." J. Michael O'Malley: 
"Learning strategies, learner effectiveness, and self-efficacy in foreign language 
instruction." 

10. Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 1992. Anna Uhl Chamot and 
J. Michael O'Malley: "Teaching our students how to learn." 

11. National Association for Bilingual Education, 1992. Anna Uhl Chamot: "Teaching 
learning strategies in the language classroom." 

Teacher Workshops: 

1. Three day training institute for foreign language instructors in Language Training 
Division at the Office of Training and Education, Washington, DC (1991). 
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2. One day workshop for foreign language teachers in Alief Independent School 
District, Houston, TX (1993), 



Publications : 

1. Chamot, A.U. (1993), Student responses to learning strategy instruction in the 

foreign language classroom. Foreign Language Annals 26: 308-32 L 

2. Chamot, A.U. (199 1). Cognitive instruction in the second language classroom: The 

role of learning strategies. In Lin guistics. Language Teaching and Languag e 
Acquisition: The Interdependence of Theory. Practice, and Research , edited 
by J.E. Alatis. Georgetown University Round Table on Languages and 
Linguistics 1990. Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press. 

3. Chamot, A.U., & O'Malley, J.M. (1993). The CALLA handbook: How to 

implement the Cognitive Academic Lang ua ge Learning Approach , pp. 183-186. 
Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley. 

4. Chamot, A.U., & O'Malley, J.M. (1993). Teaching for strategic learning: Theory 

and practice. In J.E. Alatis (Ed.), Strategic Interaction and Language 
Acquisition: Theory, Practice, and Research . Georgetown University Round 
Table on Languages and Linguistics 1993. Washington, DC: Georgetown 
University Press. 

5. Chamot, A.U., & O'Malley, J.M. (forthcoming). Language learner and learning 

strategies. In N.C. Ellis (ED.), Implicit and explicit learning of languag es. San 
Diego, CA: Academic Press. 

6. O'Malley, J.M. (1991). The cognitive basis for second language learning. In J.E. 

Alatis (Ed.), Lin guistics. Language Teaching and Language Acquisition: The 
Interdependence of Theory. Practice and Research . Georgetown University 
Round Table on Languages and Linguistics 1990. Washington, DC: 
Georgetown University Press. 

7. O'Malley, J.M., & Chamot, A.U. (forthcoming). Learning strategies in second 

language learning. In A. Lewy (Ed.), International Encyclopedia of Education . 
2nd ed. Oxford: Pergamon Press. 
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8. O'Malley, J.M., & Chamot, A. U. (forthcoming). Learner characteristics in 

second language acquisition. In A.O. Hadley (Ed.), Research in lang uage 
learning: Principles, processes, and prospects. ACTFL Foreign Language 
Education Series, 1993. Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook Company. 

9. Barnhardt, S. (1992). Learning strategies in a high school Russian classroom. 

Unpublished master's thesis. Washington, DC: George Washington University. 

Additional proposals for future conferences and for refereed journal articles have 
been submitted, but information about acceptance had not been received at this writing. 

Emerging Issues in Strategies Instruction 

In carrying out this study, a number of issues have emerged that merit thoughtful 
consideration by language learning strategies researchers and practitioners. Although 
these issues became prominent in this study, which focused on beginning and 
intermediate levels Russian and Spanish instruction, they represent concerns that apply 
to strategies instruction for any language. In this section we address three major issues 
in strategies instruction that have not yet been resolved. 

Language of Strategies Instruction 

When strategies instruction is presented in beginning level classes, the language of 
strategies instruction is necessarily the native language or a language that students 
understand well. This is because students are not yet proficient enough in the target 
language to comprehend explanations about strategy value and applications. However, 
in proficiency-based foreign language classrooms, teachers attempt to conduct almost all 
of the class in the target language. Therefore, any recourse to native language 
explanations (for example, for learning strategies instruction) may be perceived as 
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detrimental to target language acquisition. On the other hand, if students are still 
thinking in their native language at the beginning stage of foreign language acquisition, 
then abstract concepts such as learning strategies are probably most accessible through 
their native language. 

In this study we sought to mitigate this difficulty by providing Russian and Spanish 
names for the instructed strategies, which we hoped would help teachers provide some 
of the strategies instruction in the target (rather than the native) language. This 
approach was successful, especially for the Spanish classes, because cognates could be 
found for most of the strategy terms. Cognates could not always be found in Russian 
and students perceived the Russian terms which were not cognates as additional 
vocabulary items so a combination of Russian and English was used for the strategy 
names. 

The issue of language of strategies instruction becomes less problematic at higher 
levels of language study, when students have developed sufficient proficiency in the 
target language to understand the instruction without recourse to English, The third year 
high school students of Spanish were able to understand and even discuss learning 
strategies in the target language. When questioned about the difficulty of thinking aloud 
in Spanish, a little over half of the intermediate-level students indicated that they felt it 
was easy to think-aloud in Spanish, 

Teachers' experience implementing strategies instruction also affected the amount 
of target language used for the instruction. As teachers became more familiar and 
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comfortable with the strategies, they were better able to keep instruction in the target 
language. Strategies lessons developed by teachers were almost exclusively in the target 
language, whereas the sample lessons used early in the school year consisted of a mixture 
of native and target language explanation. All teachers felt that they could use less 
explanation in the native language for future strategies instruction. 

Amount of Strategies Instruction 

Another issue in strategies instruction concerns the number of strategies to be taught 
in a course and the amount of time needed for the explicit instruction. Students, and 
even teachers, may find a large number of strategies difficult to distinguish and 
remember. On the other hand, students need to be exposed to a variety of strategies if 
they are to develop a strategic repertoire from which they can select strategies 
appropriate to a specific language task. In this study, Year 3 teachers who used the 
Problem-solving Model for Comprehension mentioned that they felt they didn't pay as 
much attention to the production skills because the strategies model focused only on 
comprehension. These teachers would have liked to have included more strategies in the 
model so that production skills could also be addressed. The number of strategies most 
effective for a class probably depends upon the individual curriculum and the types of 
tasks assigned in the class. 

The amount of time devoted to explicit strategies instruction is difficult to ascertain 
in advance. Some students, for example, seemed to need only an introduction and 
overview to the learning strategies and other students indicated that they were already 
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using the strategies. Still other students appeared to need a considerable amount of 
explicit instruction and activities for practicing the strategies. Gauging the right amount 
of explicit strategies instruction and knowing when students are ready to use the 
strategies independently is an issue which likely has to be decided on a case by case 
basis, depending on the composition of individual classes. 

Future Research Directions on Learning Strategies for Foreign Languages 
An important need for future research is intervention studies with larger numbers 
of students and teachers. Larger numbers increase statistical power, thus facilitating 
investigation of causal effects among strategies use, self-efficacy, and performance. In 
addition, the type of research conducted in this study needs to be extended to other 
languages and levels of language study. Longitudinal research on the development and 
continuation of strategies applications as students increase their language proficiency 
would help to further determine an appropriate sequence for strategies instruction at 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced levels of study. 

Considerable research remains to be done on teaching methods for strategies 
instruction. The amount and timing of explicit instruction needs to be further explored, 
perhaps through simple experiments with individual strategies for specific language tasks. 
Similarly, the amount and type of professional development for teachers interested in 
integrating strategies instruction in their foreign language classroom needs additional 
study. 
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In the interest of having more students continue their study of foreign language 
beyond the elementary level, it would be beneficial to use a method that helps students 
to feel more confident about their ability to learn a language, which is what learning 
strategies use seems to do* Producing a generation of American students with ample 
opportunities to gain fluency in another language requires that we carefully examine our 
methods of teaching and look for ways to improve the learner's prospects for success. 
Learning strategies instruction merits further research as a way of promoting successful 
foreign language learning. 
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BACKGROUND QUESTIONNAiPES 
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Name: Date: 

BACKGROUND QUESTIONNAIRE 

L Your age? Male or female? 

2. Your year of high school: freshman sophomore junior senior 

3. Have you ever lived in or visited the Soviet Union? Yes No 

If yes, when and fcr how long? 

4. Do any of your relatives speak Russian? Yes No 

If yes, who? 

5* Have you ever studied Russian before? Yes No 

If yes, for how long? In what setting? 

6* Why do you want to study Russian? What do you expect to gain by learning this 
language? 



What is your native language? 



If English is not your native language, 

how old were you when you learned English? 



9 

8. Were (are) languages other than English spoken in your home? Tes No 



9. List other languages you know or are studying AND circle your proficiency (e.g., how 
well you can read, write, listen or speak this language). 

LANGUAGES Minimal Fluent 

1. listen 1 2 3 4 5 

speak 1 2 3 4 5 

read 1 2 3 4 5 

write 1 2 3 4 5 
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LANGUAGES 



Minimal 



Fluent 



listen 1 2 3 4 5 

speak 1 2 3 4 5 

read 1 2 3 4 5 

write 1 2 3 4 5 



You have finished this questionnaire. Thank you for your time and cooperation 
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Name: Date: ■ 

BACKGROUND QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Your age? Male or female? 

2. Your year of high school: freshman sophomore junior senior 

3. Have you ever lived in or visited a Spanish-speaking country? Yes No 

If yes, when and for how long? 

4. Do any of your relatives speak Spanish? Yes No 

If yes, who? 

5. Have you ever studied Spanish before? Yes No 

If yes, for how long? In what setting? 

6. Why do you want to study Spanish? What do you expect to gain by learning this 
language? 



7. What is your native language? 



If English is not your native language, 

how old were you when you learned English? 



8. Were (are) languages other than English spoken in your home? Yes No 



9- List other languages you know or are studying AND circle your proficiency (e.g., how 
well you can read, write, listen or speak this language). 

LANGUAGES Minimal Fluent 

1. listen 1 2 3 4 5 

speak 1 2 3 4 5 

read 1 2 3 4 5 

write 1 2 3 4 5 
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LANGUAGES 



Minimal 



Fluent 



2. . listen 1 2 3 4 5 

speak 1*2 3 4 5 

read 1 2 3 4 5 

write 1 2 3 4 5 



You have finished this questionnaire. Thank you for your time and cooperation. 
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Name: 



Date: 



Background Questionnaire 



Age: 


Gender: M 




F 


Yean 


Freshman Sophmore 


Junior 




Senior 


Level in Russian: II HT 


IV 


Native Language: 


Have you studied Russian before? 

Y N 


Where did you study Russian? 


How long did you 
study it? w 


Have you visited Russia? 

Y N 


When were you there? 


How long were you • 
there? 


Do any of your relatives speak 
Russian? 

Y ' N 


Are/Were languages other 
than English spoken in your 
home? 

Y N 


Do you use anocher 
language at home? 

Y N 


List other languages you know or are studying and indicate how well you can listen to, 
speak, read, or write these languages. 


Language: 


(Circle the number that shows your ability) ■ 
Minimal 


Fluent 


listen 


1 


2 


J 


4 


5 


speak 


1 


2 


J 


4 


5 


read 


1 


2 


J 


4 


5 


write 


1 


2 




4 


5 


Language: 


(Circle the number that shows your ability) 

Minimal 


Fluent 


listen 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


speak 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


read 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


write 


1 


•2 


3 


4 


5 


What do you expect to gain by learning Russian? 
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Name:. 



Date: 



Background Questionnaire 



l.Age: I 


2. Gender M F 


3 Year- Freshman. Sophmore Junior Senior 


4. Major. 


5. Minor 


6. Have you studied Spanish 
before? 

Y N 


7. Where did you study 
Spanish? 


8. Kow long did you 
study it? 


9. Have you ever visited a 
Spanish-speaking country? 

Y N 


10. If you did visit a 
Spanish-speaking country, 
when were you there? 


1 1 .How long were you 
there? 


12. Do any of your relatives 
speak Spanish? 

Y N 


13. Are/Were languages 
other than English spoken in 
your home? Y 
N 


14. Do you use another 
language at home? 

Y N 


15. List other languages you know or are studying and indicate how well you can listen 
to, speak, read, or write this language. 


1st foreign 
language: 


(Circle the number that shows your ability) 
Minimal Fluent 


listen 1 2 3 4 5 
speak 1 2 3 4 5 
read 1 2 3 4 5 
nmt* 1 2 3 4 5 


2nd foreign 
language: 


(Circle the number that shows your ability) 
Minimal Huent 


listen 
speak 
read 
write 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 


16. What do you expect to gain by learning Spanish? / 
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BEGINNING LEVEL (1991-1992) 
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Name:. 



Date: 



LEARNING STRATEGIES IN THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE CLASS 



Directions: As part of a research project on language learning, we would like you to 
complete this questionnaire about what you actually do when performing certain tasks in 
your Russian class. 



The questionnaire describes four tasks you might encounter in your Russian class. Each 
task is presented on a separate page. Below each task are statements describing learning 
techniques, practices, tools, or strategies you might use to perform the task. 



Please read the description of each task. Then read each statement about possible study 
techniques. Circle one of the options (Never, Rarely, Sometimes, Usually, or Always) to 
show how often you do the activity described. 



This list is not complete, so if you do anything else, please jot it down in the space 
provided at the end of each page. 



There are no right or wrong answers. There are only answers that tell what 
you actually do. 
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TASK 1: Learning new vocabulary in Russian 



Description of the Task: You study different themes or chapters in class. You have 
to leain new vocabulary (words, phrases, and expressions) for each theme or chapter. 



--> How do you go about learning the new words, phrases, and 
expressions? 

1 . I concentrate very hard on the vocabulary, putting away things which might distract 
me. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

2 . I use lists or flashcards to learn the vocabulary. 

.Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

3 . I imagine myself using the word or phrase in an appropriate situation. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

4. I write sentences or make up a story using the new words and expressions. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

5 . I try to relate the vocabulary to myself, my interests, and personal experiences. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

6 . I visualize what the words or phrases mean, or I imagine or draw a picture that I can 
associate with the new vocabulary. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

7 . I try to see if new words look or sound like words I know in English (or another 
language). 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

8 . I put similar words or expressions into groups or categories. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

9 . At the end of each theme or chapter I check myself to see if I have learned the 
vocabulary. 



Never Rarely Sometimes 

I practice the words and expressions using real objects. 



Usually 



Always 



10. 



Never 



Rarely 



Sometimes 



Usually 



Always 
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>>> Are there any other things you do when you learn new words, 
phrases, expressions in Russian? 



I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) 
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TASK 2: Listening to Russian in class 



Description of Task: In a typical class period, your teacher uses Russian to give 
directions, explain new material, review old material, ask questions, and tell stories. 

— > How do you go about listening to Russian in class? 

1 1 . Before listening, I consider the topic and think about what kinds of information and 
words I might expect to hear. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

12. I consciously decide in advance what I need to listen for and then I listen specifically 
for that information. 

N< >ver Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

13. When I don't understand something the teacher says, I tend to tune out 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

14. I write down any new words, phrases, or rules my teacher says. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

15. I listen specifically for words I know to get the gist of the topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

1 6. When I hear a new word in class. I mentally check if it's similar to a word I know in 
English or Russian. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

17. I find myself translating what the teacher says back into English so I can understand 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

18. If I don ! t understand something I hear, I try to guess what it means, based on what 
Tve understood up to that point 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

19. I try to relate what Fm hearing to my own experiences or to information I already 
know. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

20 ♦ While listening, I picture in my mind what I am hearing. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 
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TASK 3: Speaking Russian in class 



Description of Task: Your teacher requires class participation in every class- This 
means you have to speak Russian in class, including asking and answering questions, 
participating in oral drills, and talking to classmates during group work. 

— > How do you go about speaking Russian in class? 

23. I listen carefully to what I say and correct myself when I know I've made a mistake. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

24. I watch the listener's reaction to what I've said to see if Tm making sense. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

25 . I think of situations in real life in which I might actually have to talk about the given 
topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually . Always 

26. When working in groups with classmates, I try to keep the conversations in Russian 
only. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

27 . I try to practice talking about things that relate to my own life and personal 
experiences. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

28. I use only what I am sure I know how to say in Russian, so that others can 
understand me. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

29. I practice speaking Russian with classmates or others outside of class. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

30. After speaking, I think about how I could have said things better. 

Never Rarely • Sometimes Usually Always 

31. At the end of each chapter or theme, I evaluate how well I am able to speak about the 
topic covered in the lesson. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

>» Are there any other things you do or think about when you're speaking 
Russian in class? 
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2 L • After listening, I think about what I understood, and I check how well I prepared 
myself to listen. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

22. At the end of each theme or chapter, I check myself to see how well I can understand 
conversations about the topic covered in the lesson. 

. -Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself understand the 
Russian you hear in class? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) 
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I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) 



TASK 4: Reading in Russian 



Description of the Task: The teacher gives you an ad from a Russian newspaper. 
You have to read and answer questions about the ad. 

— > How do you go about understanding the ad so you can answer the 
questions? 

32. Before I try to read the ad, I glance through it quickly and look at the overall format to 
try to get a general idea of what it is about 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

33. I first look for words I know, skipping over words I don't know for the time being. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

34. I use what I already know about the topic to try and guess the meaning of unfamiliar 
words. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

35. I look up every unfamiliar word in the dictionary as I come to it. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

36. When I don't know a word, I look to set, if it resembles a word in English- and if it 
does, I assume the meaning is similar. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

37. I look at the questions first, then I read to find the information I need. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

38. If possible, I work on the ad with another student so we can figure it out together. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself read Russian? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) , 



You have finished this questionnaire. Thank you very much for your 
cooperation. 
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Name:. 



Date; 



LEARNING STRATEGIES IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE CLASS 



Directions: As pan of a research project on language learning, we would like you to 
complete this questionnaire about what you actually do when performing certain tasks in 
your Spanish class. 

The questionnaire describes four tasks you might encounter in your Spanish class. Each 
task is presented on a separate page. Below each task are statements describing learning 
techniques, practices, tools, or strategies you might use to perform the task. 

Please read the description of each task. Then read each statement about possible study 
techniques. Circle one of the options (Never, Rarely, Sometimes, Usually, or Always) to 
show how often you do the activity described. 

This list is not complete, so if you do anything else, please jot it down in the space 
provided at the end of each page. 

There are no right or wrong answers. There are only answers that tell what 
you actually do. 



TASK 1: Learning new vocabulary in Spanish 



Description of the Task: You study different themes or chapters in class. You have 
to learn new vocabulary (words, phrases, and expressions) for each theme or chapter, 

--> How do you go about learning the new words, phrases, and 
expressions? 

1 . I concentrate very hard on the vocabulary, putting away things which might distract 
me. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

2 I repeat each word or expression over and over again. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

3 . I use lists or flashcards to learn the vocabulary. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

4. I specifically pay close attention to grammar points affecting the use of the word. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

5 . I imagine myself using the word or phrase in an appropriate situation. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

6. I try to relate the vocabulary to myself, my interests, and personal experiences. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

7 . I visualize what the woids or phrases mean, or I imagine or draw a picture that I can 
associate with the new vocabulary. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

8 . I try to see if new words look or sound like words I know in English (or another 
language). 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

9 . I put similar words or expressions into groups or categories. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

10. At the end of each theme or chapter I check myself to see if I have learned the 
vocabulary. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 
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11. I practice the words and expressions using real objects. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

>>> Are there any other things you do when learn you new words, 
phrases* expressions in Spanish? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) 
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TASK 2: Listening to Spanish in class 



Description of Task: In a typical class period, your teacher uses Spanish to give 
directions, explain new material, review old material, ask questions, and tell stories. 

— > How do you go about listening to Spanish in class? 

12. Before Estening, I consider the topic and think about what kinds of information and 
words I might expect to hear. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

13. I consciously decide in advance what I need to listen for and then I listen specifically 
for that information. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

14. When I don't understand something the teacher says, I tend to tune out. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

15. I write down any new words, phrases, or rules my teacher says. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

16. When I hear a new word in class, I mentally check if it's similar to a word I know in 
English or Spanish. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

17 . I find myself translating what the teacher says back into English so I can understand 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

18. If I don't understand something I hear, I try to guess what it means, based on what 
Tve understood up to that point. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

19. I jot down key words to help myself remember what has been saii 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

20. I try to relate what I'm hearing to my own experiences or to information I already 
know. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

2 1 . While listening, I picture in my mind what I am hearing. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 
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22. At the end of each theme or chapter, I check myself to see how well I can understand 
conversations about the topic covered in the lesson* 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself understand the 
Spanish you hear in class? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) 
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TASK 3: Speaking Spanish in class 



Description of Task: Your teacher requires class participation in every class. This 
means you have to speak Spanish in class, including asking and answering questions, 
participating in oral drills, and talking to classmates during group work. 

— > How do you go about speaking Spanish in class? 

23 . I listen carefully to what I say and correct myself when I know Tve made a mistake. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

24. I watch the listener's reaction to what Tve said to see if Tm making sense. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

25. I *hink of situations in real life in which I might actually have to talk about the given 
topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

26. When working in groups with classmates, I try to keep the coxiversations in Spanish 
only. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

27 . I try to practice talking about things that relate to my own life and personal 
experiences. 

Never Rarely S ometimes Usually Always 

28. I use only what I am sure I know how to say in Spanish, so that others can 
understand me. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

29. I practice speaking Spanish with classmates or others outside of class. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

30. After speaking, I think about how I could have said things better. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

31. At the end of each chapter or theme, I evaluate how well I am able to speak about the 
topic covered in the lesson. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 
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»> Are there any other things you do or think about when you're speaking 
Spanish in class? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) * >: 
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TASK 4: Reading in Spanish 



Description of the Task: The teacher gives you an ad from a Spanish newspaper. 
You have to read and answer questions about the acL 

— > How do you go about understanding the ad so you can answer the 
questions? 

32. Before I try to read the ad, I glance through it quickly and look at the overall format to 
try to get a general idea of what it is about 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

33. I first look for words I know, skipping over words I don't know for the time being. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

34. I use what I already know about the topic to try and guess the meaning of unfamiliar 
words. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

35. I look up every unfamiliar word in the dictionary as I come to it 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

36. When I don't know a word, I look to see if it resembles a word in English- and if it 
does, I assume the meaning is similar. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

37. I look at the questions first, then I read to find the information I need. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

38. If possible, I work on the ad with another student so we can figure it out together. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself read Spanish? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Always) 



You have finished this questionnaire. Thank you very much for your 
cooperation. 



APPENDIX A- 1.2 
LEARNING STRATEGY QUESTIONNAIRES 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL (1992-1993) 
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Name- 



Date: 



LEARNING STRATEGIES IN THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE CLASS 



Directions: As part of a research project on language learning, we would like you to 
complete this questionnaire about what you actually do when perfor min g certain tasks in 
your Russian class. 



The questionnaire describes two tasks you might encounter in your Russian class. Each 
task is presented on a separate page. Below each task are statements describing learning 
techniques, practices, tools, or strategies you might use to perform the task. 



Please read the description of each task. Then read each statement about possible study 
techniques. Circle one of the options (Never, Rarely, Sometimes, Usually, or Almost 
Always) to show how often you do the activity described 



This list is not complete, so if you do anything else, please jot it down in the space 
provided at the end of each page. 



There are no right or wrong answers. There are only answers that tell what 
you actually do. 
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TASK 1: Reading Russian 



Description of Task: Reading is a useful activity for learning Russian. You may 
often read dialogues, short stories, texts, ads, and articles in Russian as pan of classwork 
or on your own. 

— > How do you go about reading in Russian? 

1 . Before I read, I think of what I already know about the topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

2. I decide in advance what my reading purpose is, and then I read for that information. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

3 . Before reading, I try to predict what the text will be about. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

4. First I look at the questions, then I read to find the information I need 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

5 . While reading, I see if the information makes sense based on what I already know 
about the topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

6 . As I read I check to see if my predictions were correct 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

7 . While reading, I keep a list of new vocabulary. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

8 . I make mental pictures of what I am reading. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

9. I use the context, like famili ar words and pictures, to help me guess the meanings of 
unfamiliar words. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

10. Even when I don't know every word, I use all available information to figure out 
what I am reading. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 
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11. I identify what I don't understand so I can come up with a precise question to solve 
the problem. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

12. I use highlighters, boxes, or some other visual system to identify important 
information in the passage. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

1 3 . After reading, I evaluate whether what I read made sense. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

14. I make summaries of important information that I have read. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

15. After reading, I decide whether the strategies or techniques I used helped me 
understand. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

16. I write down due dates for future reading assignments. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself understand when 
reading Russian? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Almost Always) 
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TASK 2: Listening to Russian in class 



Description of Task: An important part of learning Russian is being able to 
understand when you listen to Russian. You want to be able to understand your teacher, 
classmates, tapes, and native speakers. 

— > How do you go about listening to Russian? 

17. Before listening, I think about what I already know about the topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

18. I decide in advance what I need to listen for, and then I listen for this information. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

19. Before listening, I consider the topic and make predictions. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

20. Before listening, I decide to focus on whatever words I recognize so I can understand 
as much as possible. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

21. To let us know you are reading these items, don't circle anything here; just go on the 
next one. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

22. As I listen, I check to see if my predictions were correct 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

23 . While listening, I picture in my mind what I am hearing. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

24. I try to relate what Tm hearing to my own experiences or to information I already 
know. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

25. If I don't understand something I hear, I try to guess what it means, based on what 
I've understood up to that point 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 



26. Even when I don't understand every word, I use all available information to figure 
out what I am hearing. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

27. I try to pinpoint which words or phrases I don't understand so that I can ask the 
speaker for a specific explanation. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

28. After listening, I decide if what I thought I understood makes sense. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

29. After listening, I summarize the information I heard 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

30. After class, I look over my notes and fill in gaps. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

3 1 . After I finish listening, I evaluate how well my listening techniques or strategies 
worked. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

32. I record my homework assignments for the next day. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

33. I write down grades for listening assignments so I can keep track of my overall 
grade. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself understand when 
listening to Russian? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Almost Always) 



You have finished this questionnaire. Thank you very much for your 
cooperation. 
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Name:. 



Date: 



LEARNING STRATEGIES IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE CLASS 



Directions: As part of a research project on language learning, we would like <--j\x to 
complete this questionnaire about what you actually do when performing certain tasks in 
your Spanish class. 

The questionnaire describes two tasks you might encounter in your Spanish class. Each 
task is presented on a separate page. Below each task are statements describing learning 
techniques, practices, tools, or strategies you might use to perform the task. 

Please read the description of each task. Then read each statement about possible 
techniques. Circle one of the options (Never, Rarely, Sometimes, Usually, or Almost 
Always) to show how often you do the activity described 



This list is not complete, so if you do anything else, please jot it down in the space 
provided at the end of each page. 

There are no right or wrong answers. There are only answers that tell what 
you actually do. 
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TASK 1: Reading Spanish 



Description of Task: Reading is a useful activity for learning Spanish- You may 
often read dialogues, short stories, texts, ads, and articles in Spanish as pan of ciasswork 
or on your own. 

— > How do you go about reading in Spanish? 

1 . Before I read, I think of what I already know about the topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

2. I decide in advance what my reading purpose is, and then I read for that information. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

3 . Before reading, I try to predict what the text will be about. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

4. First I look at the questions, then I read to find the information I need. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

5 . While reading, I see if the information makes sense based on what I already know 
about the topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

6. As I read, I check to see if my predictions were correct. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

7 . While reading, I keep a list of new vocabulary. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

8 . I make mental pictures of what I am reading. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

9 . I use the context, like familiar words and pictures, to help me guess the meanings of 
unfamiliar words. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

10. Even when I don't know every word, I use all available information to figure out 
what I am reading. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 
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11. I identify what I don't understand so I can come up with a precise question to solve 
the problem. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

12. I use highlighters, boxes, or some other visual system to identify important 
information in the passage. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

1 3 . After re adin g, I evaluate whether what I read made sense. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

14. I make s umm aries of important information that I have read. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

1 5 . After reading, I decide whether the strategies or techniques I used helped me 
understand. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

16. I write down due dates for future reading assignments. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself understand when 
reading Spanish? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Almost Always) 
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TASK 2: Listening to Spanish in class 



Description of Task; An important pan of learning Spanish is being able to 
understand when you listen to Spanish. You want to be able to understand your teacher, 
classmates, tapes, and native speakers. 

— > How do you go about listening to Spanish? 

17. Before listening, I think about what I already know about the topic. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

18. I decide in advance what I need to listen for, and then I listen for this infor matio n. 
Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

19. Before listening, I consider the topic and make predictions. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

20. Before listening, I decide to focus on whatever words I recognize so I can understand 
as much as possible. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

21. To let us know you are reading these items, don't circle anything here; just go on to 
the next one. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

22. As I listen, I check to see if my predictions were correct. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

23. While listening, I picture in my mind what I am hearing. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

24. I try to relate what Tm hearing to my own experiences or to information I already 
know. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

25. If I don't understand something I hear, I try to guess what it means, based on what 
Tve understood up to that point. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 
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26. Even when I don't understand every word, I use all available information to figure 
out what I am hearing. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

27. I try to pinpoint which words or phrases I don't understand so that I can ask the 
speaker for a specific explanation. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

28. After listening, I decide if what I thought I understood makes sense. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

29. After listening, I summarize the information I heard. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

30. After class, I look over my notes and fill in gaps. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

3 1 . After I finish listening, I evaluate how well my listening techniques or strategies 
worked. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

32. I record my homework assignments for the next day. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

33. I write down grades for listening assignments so I can keep track of my overall 
grade. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Almost Always 

»> Are there any other things you do to help yourself understand when 
listening to Spanish? 

I (Sometimes, Usually, Almost Always) 



You have finished this questionnaire. Thank you very much for yjur 
cooperation* 
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APPENDIX A-3 
MED- YEAR QUESTIONNAIRES 
BEGINNING LEVEL (1991-1992) 



LEARNING STRATEGIES REVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name: Date: 



You have been practicing the use of learning strategies to help yourself learn Russian this 
year. Here's your chance to tell us whether you like the strategies or not Please answer 
the questions below honestly so that we can improve the instruction and help you learn 
Russian better. 

Read each strategy name and definition, then answer the questions. 

1 . BHMMaHne: Deciding in advance to pay attention to a learning activity and to ignore 
distractions. 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



2. Ce/ieKTMBHoe bhmmqhm©: Deciding to pay attention to specific aspects of an 
activity, such as listening for key words or focusing on new grammar, 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



3 . Cognates: Recognizing Russian words that are similar to a word in English or in 
another language you know. 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



4. rpynnnpoBKa: Grouping words or phrases that go together in some way to make 
them easier to remember, using the recall game to remember words or other 
information, 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



5. Relating information to yourself: Making personal associations with the new 
material to help yourself remember it better. 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



6 . Ka ptmhkm: Creating a picture in your mind or drawing a picture of a word or 
phrase to help yourself remember it 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



7. Koonepauwa: Working with a partner to solve a task; asking a classmate or friend 
for help. 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c > Why do you use thli strategy or why not? 



8 . What other strategies do you use? 
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LEARNING STRATEGIES REVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name: Date: 



You have been practicing the use of learning strategies to help yourself learn Spanish this 
year. Here's your chance to tell us whether you like the strategies or not. Please answer 
the questions below honestly so that we can improve the instruction and help you Icaxn 
Spanish better. / y 

Read each strategy name and definition, then answer the questions. 

1 . Ojos: Deciding in advance to pay attention tc a learning activity and to ignore 
distractions. 

Q a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



2. Gafas: Deciding to pay attention to specific aspects of an activity, such as listening 
for key words or focusing on new grammar. 

a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

J b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 





Cognados: Recognizing Spanish words that are similar to a word in English or in 
another language you know. 



a. Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES_ 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO. 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



NO. 



4. La Pandilla: Grouping words or phrases that go together in some way to make them 
easier to remember; using the recall game to remember words or other information. 

a* Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO 

b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO 

c. Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



5 . Eco: Making personal associations with the new material to help yourself remember it 

5n better - 
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| a- Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES NO_ 



b. Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO_ 

c • Why do you use this strategy or why not? 




La Bola de Cristal: Making predictions about the topic of a listening or reading 
activity beforehand. 



Do you use this strategy on your own in class? YES_ 

Do you use this strategy at home? YES NO_ 

Why do you use this strategy or why not? 



NO 



7 . What other strategies do you use?. 
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APPENDIX A-3.2 
MID- YEAR QUESTIONNAIRES 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL (1992-1993) 
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Name: 



bate: 



Russian Midyear Questionnaire (1992/93) 
How do you learn Russian? 

Please answer the following questions about what you do to help 
yourself learn Russian. Don't worry about right or wrong answers- 
there is only what you do to help yourself so be honest. 

1. What do good learners of Russian do? 



2. What are some things you do to help you learn Russian? 



3. What do you do before you start to read or listen to something in 
Russian? 



4. What do you do if something doesn't make sense? 



5. What do you do while reading or listening in Russian to check if 
you're understanding? 



6. What do you do if you read or hear a word you don't know? 
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7. What are some things you do to learn new Russian words? 

8. After reading, what do you do to check if you understood what 
you read or heard? 

9. What is your definition of a learning , strategy? 



// you received strategy instruction last semester (Fall 1992), please 
answer the following three questions. 

1. How helpful is it to be taught about learning strategies? 

2. How easy is it to learn strategies? 

3. How much, do you like learning strategy instruction? 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. 



2 1,95 
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Name: 



Date: 



Spanish Midyear Questionnaire (1992/93) 
How do you learn Spanish? 

Please answer the following questions about what you do to help 
yourself learn Spanish. Don't worry about right or wrong answers- 
there is only what you do to help yourself so be honest. 

1. What do good learners of Spanish do? 



2. What are some things you do to help you learn Spanish? 



3, What do you do before you start to read or listen to something in 
Spanish? 



4. What do you do if something doesn't make sense? 



5. What do you do while reading or listening in Spanish to check if 
you f re understanding? 



6. What do you do if you read or hear a word you don't know? 



7. What axe some things you do to learn new Spanish words? 

8. After reading, what do you do to check if you understood what 
you read or heard? 

9. What is your definition of a learning strategy? 



// you received strategy instruction last semester (Fall 1992), please 
answer the following three questions. 

1. How helpful is it to be taught about learning strategies? 

2. How easy is it to learn strategies? 

3. How much do you like learning strategy instruction? 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. 



APPENDIX A-4 
SPANISH STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Strategies Instruction Student Questionnaire 



Name 



Teacher 



Date 



The chart below names the strategies that you were taught this year. In the second column, please rank the strategies according to yoi 
write a 1 next to your favorite strategy, a 2 next to your next favorite, etc. In the third column, circle the word that indicates how fi 
strategy in Spanish class, at home, and in other classes. In the fourth column, give a brief description or example of how you have 



STRATEGY NAME 


RANK 


PLACE/FREQUENCY USED (circle for each} 


DESCRIPTION OF STRATEGY USE 


Prediction 
(ProdIcci6n) 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely never 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: olten sometimes rarely never 




Selective Attention 
(AtoncI6n Sotectlva) 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely never 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: often sometimes rarely never 




Imogory 
(Visuallzacion] 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely never 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: often sometimes rarely never 




Personalization 
(Porsonollzocton) 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely never 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: often sometimes rarely never 




Inferonctng 
(Inferonclos) 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely never 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: often sometimes rarely never 




Questioning for 

Clarification 

(ClorlflcacMn) 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely never 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: often sometimes raidy never 




Summarizing 
(Resumon) 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely never 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: often sometimes rarely never 




Vorlflcollon 
(Vorlflcoclon) 




Spanish class: often sometimes rarely novcr 
At home: often sometimes rarely never 
Other classes: often sometimes rarely never 





^ Now please complete the other side of this questionnaire. 
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For each language task listed, check the box if you think learning strategies 
would help with the task, then describe briefly strategies ycu would use. 



□ 


WwUI 1 III IU VwwGWUIwl y 


□ 


Lfiarnino Grammar 


□ 


ListeninG comnrphpn<?inn 

^lobwi 1*1 ly wwll t^j l wl Iwl IOIUI 1 


□ 


Snsakinn in rpal lif^ ^itnatirmc 

w pea 1x1 1 ly Hi 1 cai II 1 C ol LUa LIUI lo 


□ 


Speaking in class 


□ 


Reading stories 


□ 


Reading ads, menus, schedules, etc. 


□ 


Writing assignments 



Describe any other situations in which learning strategies could be helpful: 



What kinds of students should be taught strategies? {Circle as many as apply.) 
1st yr. Spanish 2nd yr. Spanish 3rd yr. Spanish 4th/5th yr. Spanish 

Honors classes Regular classes College Spanish (levels ) 

A students B students C students D/F students 

Others 

Some students were asked to "think aloud" in Spanish during reading or 
listening. Describe how easy/difficult thinking aloud in Spanish is for you. 



5. When you study another language, would learning strategies be useful? Why 
or why not? 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. IT WILL HELP US IMPROVE! 
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APPENDIX A-5.1 
SELF-EFFICACY QUESTIONNAIRES 
BEGINNING LEVEL (1991-1992) 



Name: Date: 



Rating Your Language Learning Capability 



Rate Your Language learning Capability: You are going to be shown several types of 
language learning activities. For each activity, you are going to rate, on the scale provided, how 
sure vou are that you could work on a language task like the one shown and learn what you are 
supposed to learn in a reasonable amount of time. 

The rating scale goes from 0 to 100. Remember that the higher the number you mark, the more 
sure you are, while the lower the number, the less sure you are. Please mark how you realty 
feel about your capability to do a language learning task like the one shown. 
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Name: 



Date: 



Task 1: Vocabulary Learning 

Circle the number on the line that shows how sure you are that you could be given a list of 
words like those shown and... 

1. ...learn what each word means. 



1 I I i i i I i i i r~ 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 



2. ...use each word correctly in a sentence. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 



3. ...hear sentences using these words and understand what the sentences mean. 

-I ! I 1 ! j ! I ! ! i 

1 ( i | I I i i i I I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 



4. ...remember the meaning of each word a month later. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 
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Task 2: Dialogue Learning 



Circle the number on the line that shows how sure vou are that you could be given a dialogue 
like the one shown and... 



1. ...memorize it. 



i 



I 1 i r i i i i • i i 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 



at all 



2. ...listen to it and understand it without referring to a written text. 

1 i i i : i i i i ] 1 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 



3. ...respond correctly in substitution drills that practice its key vocabulary and grammar. 

I I i 1 i i i ' ' i i 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Not Maybe Pretty Very 
sure Sure Sure 
at all 



4 correctly use parts of the dialogue in other situations. 

1 1 i T 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 
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Task 3: Reading an Ad 



Circle the number on the line that shows how sure you are that you could be given an 
advertisement like the one shown and... 



1. .•.figure out the main topic of the ad. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Not Maybe Pretty Very 
sure Sure Sure 
at all 



2. ...answer questions about very specific information in the ad. 

1 ! 1 i 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Not Maybe Pretty Very 
sure Sure Sure 
at all 



3. ...use the ad to accomplish, something in real life. 
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J 



0 " 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure 
at all 



Sure Sure 



Task 4: A Social Situation 



ntuatior 



fou-ve been iuvi 




Circle the number on the line that shows how sure you are that you could go to this party and... 

1. •..make yourself understood on topics such as: introductions, talking about what you like 
to do, and answering questions about yourself and your family. 

I I ! I J . 



0 

Not 
sure 
at all 



i 

10 



20 



30 



1 1 

40 50 
Maybe 



60 



70 

Pretty 
Sure 



i 

80 



90 



100 

Very 

Sure 



2. ...understand what others say to you in Russian. 



1 till!* 


I 




i 


\ 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Not Maybe 


Pretty 






Very 


sure 


Sure 






Sure 


at all 










3. ...solve problems that arise in communication. 

! I ! i I. I » 






» 


I 


1 t | i | » 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 


1 

70 


» 

80 


I 

90 


i 

100 


Not Maybe 


Pretty 






Very 


sure 


Sure 






Sure 



at all 



4. ...say and do things that are culturally correct according to Russ i a n culture. 



0 

Not 
sure 
at all 



10 20 30 40 

Maybe 



50 



60 



70 

Pretty 
Sure 



i 

80 



90 



100 

Very 

Sure 
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3a6aBHbiPi 

I~Io.neT 

BbicTaBKa 

3Bepb 

>Knpacp 

HaKOHeu 

ilbi>KH 
KaTCiTbC* 

OTnycK 

n/iaBQTb 

CkipeHb 
Co6kipaTb 

UJyMHblPi 

rpn6bi 



2"S 



-Tw noWaeiiib c homm o6enaTb? 
-Cnacn6o, He xoMy. 9\ no3AHO 3aBTpaKa.na. 
-Hy, kqk 3Haeiub. Ymtm, y hoc noane 3aH?rrnF! 
3KCKypcn?i. 

-Ax, aa. % coBceM 3a6bina. 
-TaK tw Mfleiub v\nv\ hot? 

-npMfle-rcs noPiTH... Knu Her. KynMTe mh© napy 
6yTep6poflOB c Kon6acoFi. Xopoiuo? 
-JlaziHo, KynHM. 



209 



.-TBOPHECKOE OET>E£HHEHHE «PHTM> ' 
j" 28 4>efipaJia b 12 nacos 

lOHouieS : h aesynieK, HMesomnx xopeorpa&freecKyio ! (KJiaccH^ec- 
KHfi/raHei^. HapoAHbiii, 6aJiBHbift, tfpe&t) hjih cnopTf?BHyio noAro- 
TOBKy p a TaKHce npocpeccHOKajibHbix h caMOfleHTeJi&H&ix hcugjihhtc- 
ne& b 3CxpaAHBift Gaser <KOHTPACT». 
- • ■: Aapec: yji. ILuomHxa, 64, £K <KaynyK>. ■ 
_IIpoe3A: ct. MeTpo <CnopTKBHaji> # hjih <CMOJieHCKaH>, Aaiiee aBT. 
64, 132 ao oct. <RK <KaynyK>, ct. MeTpo <KponoTKHHCKan> i 
tpojiji. 5,. 15 ao oct. <Y;«ma EjiaHcKoro; ct. r MeTpo <<t ) pyH3eH- 
cKan>. • 
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Name: 



Date: 



Hating Your Language Learning Capability 



Rate Your Language Learning Capability: You are going to be shown several types of 
language learning activities. For each activity, you are going to rate, on the scale provided, how 
sure vou are that you could work on a language task like the one shown and learn what you are 
supposed to learn in a reasonable amount of time. 

The rating scale goes from 0 to 100. Remember that the higher the number you mark, the more 
sure you are, while the lower the number, the less sure you are. Please mark how you really 
feel about your capability to do a language learning task like the one shown. 



9 
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Name: 



Date: 



Task 1: Vocabulary Learning 

Circle the number on the line that shows how sure vou are that you could be given a list of 
words like those shown and... 



1. •••learn what each word means. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Not Maybe 
sure 




Pretty 
Sure 






Very 
Sure 


at all 












2. ...use each word correctly in a sentence. 












0 10 20 30 40 50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Not Maybe 
sure 




Pretty 
Sure 






Very 
Sure 


at all 












3. ...hear sentences using these words and understand what the sentences mean. 




0 10 20 30 40 50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Not Maybe 
sure 




Pretty 
Sure 






Very 
Sure 



at all 

4. ...remember the meaning of each word a month later. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 
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Task 2: Dialogue Learning 



Circle the number on the line that shows how sure you are that you could be given a dialogue 
like the one shown and../ 



1. .••memorize it. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Not Maybe Pretty Very 
sure Sure Sure 
at all 



2. ...listen to it and understand it without referring to a written text. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 



3. ...respond correctly in substitution drills that practice its key vocabulary and grammar. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 



4... ...correctly use parts of the dialogue in other situations. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure Sure Sure 
at all 
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Task 3: Reading an Ad 

Circle the number on the line that shows how sure vou are that you could be given an 
advertisement like the one shown and... 



1. ...figure out the main topic of the ad. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Not Maybe 
sure 


Pretty 
Sure 






Very 
Sure 


at all 










2. ...answer questions about very specific information in the ad. 








0 10 20 30 40 50 60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Not Maybe 
sure 


Pretty 
Sure 






Very 
Sure 


at all 










3. ...cse the ad to accomplish a task in real life. 










0 10 20 30 40 50 60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


Not Maybe 
sure 


Pretty 
Sure 






Very 
Sure 



at all 
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Task 4: A Social Situation 




Circle the number on the line that shows how sure you are that you could go to this party and„ 



1. .•.make yourself understood on topics such as: introductions, talking about what you like 
to do, and answering questions about yourself and your family* 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Not Maybe 
sure 
at all 


70 

Pretty 
Sure 


80 


90 


100 

Very 

Sure 


2. ...understand what others say to you in Spanish. 










0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Not Maybe 
sure 
at all 


70 

Pretty 
Sure 


80 


90 


100 

Very 

Sure 


3. ...solve problems that arise in communication. 










0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Not Maybe 
sure 
at all 


70 

Pretty 
Sure 


80 


90 


100 

Very 

Sure 


4. ...say and do things that are culturally correct according to Spanish culture. 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 

Not Maybe 

sure 


70 

Pretty 
Sure 


80 


90 


100 

Very 

Sure 



at all 
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Vocabulario 



los dientes 
la ducha 
el jabon 
el peine 
el pelo 
la seda dental 
el cepillo de dientes 
el champu 
el desodorante 
debil 
fuerte 
perezoso 
ducharse 
lavarse 
peinarse 
perder 
quitarse 
vestirse 
de prisa 



Rafael llama a Mariana por telefono. 



RAFAEL: 



MARIANA: 



RAFAEL 



MARIANA: 



RAFAEL: 



6A16, Mariana? Habla Rafael. ^Que planes tienes 
para este sabado? <?Estas libre? 

Pues...hay un baile en en centro juvenil. 

jAy, Mariana! jQue aburrido! Oye, yo tengo un plan. 
Hay un concierto de rock en el Coliseo. ^Por que no 
vamos juntos? Yo le hvito. 

jQue bueno! Me encanta el rock. ^Quienes tocan? 

Un grupo mexicano fabuloso: "Caiman, Caiman." 
£Te gusta? 



MARIANA: jMagnfflco! Hasta el sabado, entonces. 

21 8 
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iNO IGNORE ESTAS SENALES PELIGROSAS! 

• Frecuentes dolores de cabeza. •. .••Adormecimiento de manos 

• Tension en e! cuello. •' 

• Dolor de espalda y de hombros. ' I "' ' • Nervi °sidad persistente. ■;■ 

• Arliculaciones inflamdas. , ••Espasmos musculares v'ca 

• , * 

* • * . ' . ■ . • 

Estas senates pucdcn scr causadas por iicrvios pincliados y plied 
corregidos • con tratamicnlo quii opraclico. La demora en corrcgirlo 
empcorar cstas codiciones. LLAMENOS AIIORA MISMO. 
Atendemos de lunes a viernes r •? Dr. Pedro J. Goi 

9:00 am — 7:00 pm. 656-1380 4811 st - Elmo A 

m ' ' Metro de Beth 
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APPENDIX A-5.2 
SELF-EFFICACY QUESTIONNAIRES 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL (1992-1993) 



Name: 



Date: 



Rating Your Language Learning Capability 



Rate Your Language Learning Capability: Reading and listening are frequent 
activities you do in your Russian class. These activities are described in this questionnaire. 
For each activity, you are going to rate, on the scale provided, how sure vou are that you 
could work on a language task like the one described and do what you are supposed to do 
in a reasonable amount of time. 

The rating scale goes from 0 to 100. Remember that the higher the number you mark, the 
more sure you are, while lower the number, the less sure you are. Please mark how you 
really feel about your capability to do a language task Ukg the one described. 
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Task 1: Reading in Russian: Reading is a useful activity for learning Russian. You 
may often read dialogues, ads, and articles in Russian as part of classwork or 
on your own. 



Circle the number on the line that shows how sure vou are that you could read assignments 
in class and 



L ...figure out the main topic or gist. 





















0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 4 


•0 5 


0 6 


0 7 


0 8 


0 90 1 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 

at all 

2. ...answer questions about very specific information in the reading assignment. 



0 10 20 3 0 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 
at all 



3. ...figure out the meanings of words or phrases you don't understand. 























0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 4 


• 0 5 


0 6 


0 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 1 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 

at all 



4. ...retell in English what you read. 























0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 4 


•0 5 


0 6 


0 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 1! 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure ■■ sure sure 

at all 



5. ...u: 


se a Russian 


ad to 


accom 


plish a 


. task 


in real 


life. 




0 1 


0 20 3 


0 4 


•0 5 


0 6 


0 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 11 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 

at all 



Task 2: Listening to Russian in class: An important part of learning Russian is 
being able to understand when you listen to Russian, You want to be able to 
understand your teacher, classmates, dialogues, and tapes. 



Circle the number on the line that shows how sure you are that you can listen to Russian in 
class and 



L ...understand the gist of the topic. 



0 10 
Not 
sure 
at all 



20 30 40 50 60 
Maybe 



70 

Pretty 

sure 



8 0 90 



100 
Very 
sure 



2. ...understand details. 













I 








0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 A 


-0 5 


1 

0 60 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 1 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 

at all 



3. ...figure out the meanings of words or phrases you don't understand. 





















0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 A 


•0' 5 


| — 1 — | 

0 60 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 1 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 

at all 



4. ...retell in English what you heard. 























0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 A 


-0 5 


0 6 


0 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 1 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 

at all 



Task 3: Listening to Russian in a social situation: Listening to Russian may 
also occur outside of class in social situations with native speakers. 

Circle the number on the line that shows how sure you are that you could listen to Russian 
in a conversation and..* 



1. .••understand the gist of what the speaker says on topics such as family, 
hobbies, weather and school. 























0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 4 


■ 0 5 


0 6 


0 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 li 



Not 
sure 
at all 



Maybe 



Pretty 
sure 



Very 
sure 



2. ...understand well enough to figure out what kind of response is needed. 



0 1 0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 
at all 



3. ...solve problems that arise when you do not understand the speaker. 























0 1 


0 2 


0 3 


0 4 


•0 5 


0 6 


0 7 


0 8 


0 9 


0 1 



Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 

at all 



Name: 



Daie: 



- Rating Your Language Learning Capability 



Rate Your Language Learning Capability: You arc going to be shown several 
types of language learning activities. For each activity, you are going to rare; on the scale 
• provided, hqw sure von are that you couid work on a language task like the one shown and 
learn what you are supposed to leam in a reasonable amount of rime. ■ 

The raring scale goes from 0 to 100. Remember that the higher the number you mark, the 
more sure you are, while lower the number, the less sure you are. Please mark how you 
really feel about your capability to do a language task like the one shown. 
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Task 1: Reading in Spanish: Reading is a useful activity for learning Spanish. 

You may often read ads, articles* and dialogues in Spanish as part of ciasswork 
or own your own- 



Circle the number on the line that shows how sure vou are that you can read assignments 
given in class and 



1. —figure out the main topic or gist. 



i_ ! L 



! I I 



i i 



i i 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Preny Very 

• • sure sure 
ar ail 



sure 



2. ...answer questions about very specific information in the reading assignment. 
1 1 I 1 1 t 1 1 f 



I I I I t I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 '60 70 80 90 100 

Not Maybe Pretty Very 

sure ' • sure sure 
ar ail 

3. —figure out the meanings of words or phrases you don't understand. 

I 1 1 I I I 



0 10 20 3 0 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Not Maybe Pretty Very 



sure 
aiail 



sure 



sure 



4. ...retell in English what you read. 





1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 




[ 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



0 10 
Not 
sure 
aiail 



20 



3 0 40 
Maybe 



50 60 



70 80 
Preay 
sure . 



Very 
sure 



5. ._use an ad to accomplish a task in real life. 



I I I 1 



0 1 0 
Not 
sure 
aiail 



I 

20 



30 40 
Maybe 



50 60 70 80 90 100 
Prerry Very 
sure sure 
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Task 2: 



listening to Spanish in class: An important part of learning Sp anis h is 
being able to understand when yon listen to Spanish. You want to be able to 
understand your teacher* classmates, dialogues* and tapes* 



Circle the number on the line that shows how sure vou are thai you can listen to Spanish in 
class and 



L ♦.-understand the gist of the topic 



I 1 



J I 



I 

0 10 
Not 
sure 
at ail 



20 



30 40 
Maybe 



50 60 



70 80 

Pretty 

sure 



90 100 
Very 
sure 



2. —understand details. 



0 10 
Not 
sure 
at all 



20 30 40 50 
Mavbe 



60 70 80 90 100 
Pretty Very 
sure sure 



3, —figure out the meanings of words or phrases you don't understand* 



I ! 1 1 1 


1 1 t 




0 


1 1 1 1 
10 20 30 40 5 


III- 
0 60 70 80 9 


0 V 



Not 
sure 
at ail 



Maybe 



Pretty 
sure 



Very 
sure 



4. —retell in English what you heard. 



0 10 
Not 
sure 
at all 



20 30 40 50 
Maybe 



60 70 80 
Pretty 
sure 



90 100- 
Very 
sure 
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Task 3: Listening to Spanish in a social situation: Listening to Spanish may 
also occur ou t si d e of class in social situations with native sneakers. * 

Circle the number on the line that shows how sure von are mat you could listen to Soanish 
in a conversanon anrf ,, 



1. --understand the gist of what the speaker says on topics such as family , 
hobbies, weather and school. 



J I 



0 10 
Not 
sure 
at ail 



1 " 1 



20 30 40 50 
Maybe 



60 



70 80 

Pretty 

sure 



r 

90 



100 
Very 
sure 



2. .-understand weil enough to figure out what kind of response is needed. 
' 1 I I I I I I I I 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Noc Maybe Pretty Very 

sure sure sure 
at ail 



3. .-solve problems that arise when you do not understand the speaker. 



I 


1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 


i 

0 10 2 


1 

0 3 0 4 


1. 1 1 1 I 
■0 50 60 70.80 90 1( 



Noc t Maybe Prerry Very 

sure sure sure 

acail 



'30 



APPENDIX A-6.1 
LANGUAGE TESTS 
BEGINNING LEVEL (1991-1992) 
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Russian Listening Pretest 



You will hear a description of an object or action. Circle the picture 

that you hear described- * • i 

EXAMPLE: 
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4. 



5. 
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Read the following questions. Then listen to the statements and 
answer the questions by circling the correct answer. 



6. According to the speaker, what day of the week is it? 

a. Sunday 

b. Wednesday 

c. Friday 

d. Saturday 

7. At what time of the day would you hear this phrase? 

a. Mcti ng 

b. Afternoon 

c. Evening 

d. Night 

8. What is the speaker's name? 

a. Marina Petrovna 

b. Maria Ivanovich 

c. Marina Pavlovna 

d. Maria Fyodorovna 

9. How many grapefruits are described? 



a. 3 

b. 5 

c. 7 

d. 9 



10. What time is it? Circle the correct dock. 




3 
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Russian Reading Pretest 



Directions: For each item below, you will see a description of 

objects or actions. Read the description. Then circle 
the picture below that is being described. 

EXAMPLE: 6 anon (banana) 





1. mqllihhq (car) 







2. rnnnonoTQM (hippopotamus) 







3. KapaH/iaLiiM (pencils) 






9mm 
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4. riMCQTb (To write) 




5. Hboh cmotpmt nepeAcmy no TeneBM3opy. 
(Ivan is watching a show on TV.) 




6. fluMQ n\o6\AT MrpaTb b 6ePic6o/i. (Dima likes to play baseball.) 




5 



This text is an album cover of a popular Soviet rock group. Read the 
questions and choose the best answer based on the information from 
the text Circle your answer. 

7. What is the name of the group? 

a. AHcaM6nb (Ensemble) 

b. AKBapi/iyM (Aquarium) 

c. Me.no awn (Melody) 

d. ApciH>KnpoBKCi (Aranzhirovka) 

8. Who wrote the music and words of the songs? 
(These are names) 

a Kyccynb (Kussel) 

b. Tponnn.no (Tropillo) 

c. Tpe6eHmnKOB (Grebenshikov) 

d. TyceB (Gusev) 

9. What instrument does AneKcai-mp Jl^nnH play? 

a. guitar 

b. flute 

c. saxophone 

d. tuba 

10. Who contributes to vocals? 
(These are names.) 

a Kyccynb (Kussel) 

b. TpomeHKOB (Troshenkov) 

c. KypexHH (Kuryokhin) 

d. Tmtob (Titov) 




Russian Listening Pretest 
Teacher's Copy 

You will hear a description of an object or action Pir^u a • 

that you hear described. Clrcle ^ P lcture 

1. >Knpacp (Giraffe) 

2. TenecpoH (Telephone) 

3. ManbMMK (Boy) 

4. MMTQTb KHMry (To read a book) 

5. cnywaTb MyswKy (To listen to music) 

a^lfthJ^r^ q \ esti0nS ' 1 . lis *» to the statements and 

answer the questions by circling the correct answer. 

6. According to the speaker, what day of the week is it' 
(CeroflH* cy66oTa.) (Today is Saturday ) 

a. Sunday 

b. Wednesday 

c. Friday 

d. Saturday 

7 At what time of the day would you hear this phrase? 

y ou?| M BeMeP ^ ** na7) (G ° 0d eVem ' ng Peter - Howa ^ 

a. Morning 

b. Afternoon 

c. Evening 

d. Night 
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8 What is the speaker's name? 

' ttAPaBCTBVKTe! MSH* 30BVT MapMHQ neTpOBHQ. H3 

MocKBbi.) (Hello. My name is Marina Petrovna. 1 am from 
Moscow.) 

a Marina Petrovna 

b. Maria Ivanovich 

c. Marina Pavlovna 

d. Maria Fyodorovna 

q How many grapefruits are described? 

(n^b BKycHbix rpetfnwrroB) (Five del.cous grapefru.ts) 

a 3 

b. 5 

c. 7 

d. 9 

10. What time is it? Circle the correct clock 

(CePiMac oflMHQfluaTb MacoB.) (ltisli.ou.) 
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Name: 



Date: 



nocjiyuiaWT'5 no-pyccKn! 
Listening 

There are six sentences and questions in this exercise. You will hear 
a sentence and then you will be asked to answer a question based on 
the sentence. The questions are written below. Circle the correct 
answer. 

1. What sport does the speaker's brother like to play? 
(The student wiii hear: Bpcrr /ik)6mt nrpaTb b DetfcSon, a a 
n\o6f\\o MrpaTb b 6acKeT6on. My brother likes to play baseball, 
but I like to play basketball.) 




2. Which of these pictures most closely represents the person 

described by the speaker? 
( The student will hear: 3tot Me/iOBeK pa6oTaeT b rocnuTa/ie. 
Ohq MencecTpa. This person works in a hospital. She is a nurse.) 




3. Which of these items does the speaker describe? 

(The student will hear: Ha CTone ziewaT Tpn pyMKM. There are 

three pens on the table.) 
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4. At what time is physics class? 

(The student will hear: Ceroanx y MeHa ypoK no cpM3MKe b 6:30 
n ypoK no ncTopMM b 11:00. Today i have a class in physics at 
8:30 and history at 11:00.) 




2 



Name: 



Date: 



Listening (con't) 

5. Which of these pictures most closely represents the person who 

is not feeling well as described by the speaker? 
(The student '.trill hear: CecTpa ceroflHfl anoxo ce6s MyscTsyeT. 
Oho He 3aBTpaKaeT, noTOMy mto y Hee 6onxr 3y6bi.) (My sister 
doesn't feel well today. She didn't eat breakfast because she has a 
toothache.) 




6. Which of these rooms does the speaker describe? 

(The student will hear: 3tg komhoto hg nepBOM srame. Caiua 

MMTaeT ra3eTy. The room is on the first floor. Sasha is reading a 

newspaper.) 




Name: 



Date: 



Listening 

Weather Information: 

Imagine you are a student studying in Moscow. You plan to go to 
Leningrad for a weekend. Listen to this weather report for the 
weather in Leningrad. What is the temperature and forecast for 
Leningrad? 

7. What temperature is predicted for Leningrad? Circle the correct 
thermometer. 




8. Circle the picture below which best describes the weather 
forecast in Leningrad. 




Text for weather task: 

no CBeAeHHflM TuApoMeTueHTpa CCCP, ceroAHa: 

-B 3CTOHHH O-MUHyC 5, MeCTOMH cHer, 

-b flaTBHU ot 3 flo 5, He6onbLune flowflu, 
-b fleHUHrpafle MUHyc 4, CHer, 

-b MocKBe o6/iaMHaa norosa, BeTep *oro-3anaAHbiPi, CHeM 
nriKDC abo. 

(According to the Meteroiogical Center of the USSR, today: 
-in Estonia 0-minus 5, scattered snow showers 
-in Latvia from 3 to 5, light rain 
-in Leningrad minus 4, snow 

-in Moscow cloudy weather, the wind from the south west, daytime 
high 2 above zero.) 
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Name: 



Date: 



Listening III: 
Dialogue between two students: 

Listen to the following dialogue with two students discussing their 
school schedule. Answer the questions in English in the spaces 
provided. 

9. What class will they not be able to take together? 



10. What classes will they be taking together? 



- fiMMa, KaKMe npe^MeTbi Tbi M3yMaeuib? 

- CPM3I/1KY M XMMMHD, G Tbl? 

- % TOJIbKO CpM3HKV, a XMMMK5 HGT. 

- Y Te6« ecTb pyccKMPi? 

- £a, rpeTbTHPi ypoK. 

- Y Towe. 

(-Dima, what subjects are you taking? 

-Physics and chemistry, and you? 

-I'm only taking physics, not chemistry. 

-Are you taking Russian? 

-Yes, third period. 

-Me too.) 
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Name: 



Date: 



Listening IV: 
Dialogue about a new apartment 

The dialogue you will hear is a telephone conversation between two 
friends. Sergei has just gotten a new apartment. Listen to the 
conversation and then choose the best answers to the questions 
below. 

11. On what floor is Sergei's apartment? 

a. Second 

b. Third 

c. Fifth 

d. Sixth 

12. How many rooms does the apartment have? 

a. 1 

b. 3 

c. 4 

d. 5 

13. How does Sergei describe his balcony? 

a. Beautiful 

b. Big 

c. New 

d. Wonderful 

-Cauja, y MeHa hobo* KBap-rvipa! 

-A CKOnbKO KOMHCJT? Ha KdKOM 3TCDKe? 

-Ha nsTOM 3Ta>Ke, Tpn KOMHara, wnnas, CTanoBas, n oaho 
cnanbHfl. 

-npeKpacHo! Ba/iKOH ecTb? 
-Ba/iKOH ecTb, So/ibLuotf. 

(Translation: Dialogue 1: 

-Sasha, I found a new apartment yesterday! 

-How many rooms? On what floor? 

-On the fifth floor, three rooms; a living room, a dining room, and 
one bedroom. 

-Wonderful! Do you have a balcony? 
-Yes, a big balcony.) 
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Name: 



Date: 



Listening V: 

Continuation of dialogue about a new apartment. 
The dialogue you will here is a continuation on the previous dialogue. 
The friend who got a new apartment is having a housewarming party. 
Listen to the conversation and then choose the best answers to the 
questions below. 

14. When is the housewarming party? 

a. On Saturday at six 

b. On Sunday at six 

c. . On Saturday at seven 

d. On Sunday at seven 

15. What is the number of the building where the apartment is 
located? 

a. 137 

b. 527 

c. 1 14 

d. 536 

-fl xoMy npnr/iacnTb Te6a Ha Hoeoce/ibe. B cy66oTy, b LuecTb 

MacoB Be^epa. npMfleujb? 

-Cnacn6o, c yAOBOJibCTBHeM. A KaKotf aapec? 

-3annujn aapec. 

-O AHy MMHyry. cetf^ac B03bMy py^Ky. 

-JleHMHrpajacKoe uiocce, aom 114, k b a ptm p a 527. Tqk n way 
Te6si! b cy66oTy, b ujecTb.. 
-fla-fla, xopoujo. 

-I want to invite you to a housewarming party. On Saturday at six 
o'clock in the evening. Can you make it? 
-Thank-you, with pleasure. What's the address? 
-Write down the address. 
-One minute, I'm getting a pen. 

-Leningrad Highway, house number 114, apartment 527. OK, so I'll 
see you on Saturday at six. 
-OK good) 



Name: 



Date: 



MTeHMe no-pyccKM 
Reading 

Imagine you have just received a letter from your new Russian 
penpal Oeaop. Unfortunately some of the words are missing. 
Choose the most grammatically correct word to fill in each blank 
from the choices given after each blank. Circle the correct answer. 



npuBeT moPi HOBbitf aMepuKaHCKMPi apyr! (1. 

moP? MHe, a, MeHa) 30byt cOeaop. % >KMBy b MocKBe b 

KBapTupe (2. HO BTopott 3TO)K, b BTopofi 

Oram, hg btopom oroHe, s btopom sraMe). Kto mo9\ ceMbfl? 

Y hoc b ceMbe (3. werwpe, wereeprb, 

'-teraepTbiPi, werepex) MeroBeKa, momo, nana, cecrpa, v\ n. 

Mo?? CeMbfl (4. MajieHbKHfi, MOJieMbKOfJ, 

ManeHbKoe, McuieHbKMe). Kto n? Mne 17 (5. roa, 

roaa, roaoB, sier). 91 bwcokmPi m y mshji TeMHbie rna3a m 

(6. BOjioca, BOJiocbi, bojioc, Bonocax). f\ y^ycb b 

ujKo/ie. JleTOM n (7. Hrparb, Mrpaeuib, nrpaho, 

nrpaeM) b cpyT6on, a 3HMoPi jik>6jik>~ nrpaTb b xoKKetf. 5\ 

(8. cnopTMBHbift, cnopTMBHan, cnopruBHoe, 

cnpoTHBHbie) MenoBeK. (9. moP?, mox, Moe, mom) 

jiK>6nMbii?i aMepuKaHCKuPi cnopT-SetfcSoji. — (10. 

Bevep, Bewepa, BevepoM, Be^epHM^) n mqcto cmotpho 
6ei?ic6on no-TeneBM3opy. 
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Translation of reading passage: 

Hi my new American friend! My_ name is Fyodor. 1 live in Moscow in 
an apartment nn the second floor . Who is my family? We are four 
people, mom, dad, sister and me. My family is small. Who am I? lam 
17 years old . I am tall and l have dark eyes and Mi. I go to school. 
In the summertime I plav soccer, and in the wintertime I like to play 
hockey. I am athletic person. Mv. favorite american sport is 
baseball. In the evening I often watch baseball on television. 
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Name: 



Date: 



HTeHne no-pyccKH 
Reading 

1. The following ads (Text A) was published in the Moscow daily 
«BeMepHaa MocKBa». Look it over to decide what type of event 
is advertised. Write the type of event in the space below. 



2. What is the date for the event? 



3. At what time does the event begin? 



4. Where and when can you buy tickets the event? 



5. You need more information about this event. Here is a page out of 
the Moscow Telephone Directory (Text B). What number will you 
call for the event? 



9 
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Text A 

UEHTPATlbHblfi CTAflMOH 
«AHHAMO» 
Manafl cnopTMBHaa apeHa 
40-* MEMnMOHAT CCCP 
XOKKE8 C MflHOM 
1 1 -cpeBpana-«flMHAMO» 
(MocKBa)-«CTAPT» (ropbKMPi) 

HQMOnO 3 13 HCJCOB. 

6n/i©Tbi nponafOTca b Kaccax 

CTdflHOHa «flHHCMO» B fl<5Hb MQTMO. 
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ITS 


23 


33 


172 


33 


13 


179 


41 


23 


178 


53 


32 


178 


91 


75 



tCQUHJIZKChl. IZZZTPhl 

Saopea caopta 



lairnaacrpaTo p 
persrcrparypa * 

Jlsnsaan: 5a3a 
Beaoda3a 



CrpttKoao-creHzoBbiii KoadaaaT 

BoeHHO-OXOTHH^t. odm-sa 

aesTp. cosera 

Kpacsoi Cocsii ii-jr .tuhck 

^HpeKxop 28 18 

Crp«.1KOBO-CTeHaOBUH SOMOHHaT 
JICO *<JIOKOHO-T3B» IleHTD. CV2~?Z 

Mock. oda. Eajiaaurxa-l 

AHpexrop 524 28 55 

nr. OH^vesep 524 29 55 

«TpyaoBsje pc3epB*i» BflCO MrC 
KoaoiinaT 

BaK7HHHc:<aff t 53 261 60 83 

«Tpy20BMe pe3*pBw» "BJXCQ MTC 
jconaaexc 

11-* IlapKoaaflr, 49 

aescypsiia 453 54 66 

-npeKTop 463 27 68 

y^eOHO-cnODTHBHlrfU K0H0HH3T 

"Hayxa* jICO « SypeBecraaK» 

5. Ajca-reitrt^ecKaK. 38 

aapexrop 154 39 SO 

nedao-caopT. ota. 154 52 71 

y^edHO-cnoDTHBssm KOMoaaar 
«IIaau<ipKa*» HIT 3C0 «CaapTaK» 
Mock. ooji. ct. rLzaaepaaa 

(KOHHiTi CSOpT r COBp. EtHTIld0Dt2 T 

cexperaps 572 68 94 

y^sdHaaroT^. 571 45 32 

y^edBO«cnOOTTTBHTa£H KOSfOBHaT 

nesrp. MrCJCO *Caa P TaK» 
H. O-iesim n. T 23 

(Be-Tocaopr) 255 51 27 

CaopTdaaa «iHaoHe3o noae> 
IuauKeso ao.ie." t 

f+iTOn.T. T5HH nc. 

^Tpo^da ua .iyKa; 2SS 48 U0 

y^edtro^noprnsa^ii Ko^dKaar 
•^tUHuc uuoHepti* acHrp. aercxuii 

^canffrpaicKuii cDoca., 3t 

^"poKTop * 213 46 32 

yruouaa *ac7ji 213 46 3S 

otz. Kaispoa 212 46 49 

{J^PM 213 46 33 

cnopra 213 45 39 

Jl!i°! ua ^ope-r • 213 46 42 

e -oa T .-:oru^ecKaH: uaaeKc 213 46 29 

ncMT P vrrc" 7rn t ~ 
iior- - J>L0 «iIiiHa*to» 



aait. AnpKTooa 532 77 03 

japexrop 76 06 

yHedHo-cnapTHBHMu scarp no aerxoK 
?J~m Ke H3f - $paT*<* 3Haaeacxax 
MrC 3C0 <«CnaoTaK» 
CrpoiifiHKa, 8 

2W. aaunsacrpaTop 268 00 65 
sapexrop 263 60 00 

«3Hepnr*» xoMounaT H3II 
2-a KpacsoKypcaaxcKnc: op.. 12 
^escypsKu 360 60 23 

-npexrop 350 48 41 

CTAflMOHBl 

«ABaarap;t» 

nr. SsTVoaacTos, 33 176 05 98 

« ABTOHOOa.TUCT» 

y*.eoao-caopT. dasa 11-ro TaxcoaauKa 
B*Tcxa* t 4i 235 09* 57 

«SopoaaHO» 

y*T. Baca-Tiica Kojkiihok, 13 

144 30 38 

« Eypesecraax* MFC 

fap a xea. ZH-re air. II. if . Ce^ssoaa) 

ri-T20ciaxa. 57 

-apesTop 248 37 12 

aacrpyxTop 246 29 62 

«IlHHaMO» 

Jleanarpazcxaa apoca. T 35 

KOAieazaar 212 70 92 

A apex too 212 22 52 

3-aa AaroaaTa^ecKax jhhuu 

iim. 50-.ieTM CCCP 

IIo^aiiHa** 9 273 31 60 

3 -2a «KpacHim apoaerrapHii» 
Mu7aa*,*42 * 226 50 62 

« H3yaixaoBO» CaapTsoxareTa CCCP 
CosercKSH, 80 * 163 53 02 

«Kpacsa* npecau^ TaKcoMOTooHoro 
aapKa JS? 7 

J pV^aSEEKO BCKaK. I S 

zapeKrop 205 00 19 

aait. zupcKTopa 295 02 68 

«Kphi.1hH C0BeTOB» 

a p 0 c a. By 12 hho ro . 17a 

azijaaiicrpaToo 365 33 03 

-apeKTop * 369 89 74 

«JToKOMOTaB» * 
.ToKOHOTUBOpeMOHTTTOrO J-ja 

y.T. Cepre* Jlaao, 17 309 50 61 

«iIoKOMOTns» Jlwd.iaacivoro 
.THTeaHO-McxaHHMecKoro a-iia 
Tuxax. 39 350 20 15 

«,ToKOMorns» Mocs. »?. 

B. ^epKiiaoacKaH, 125a 

rs*5KV?auu 161 42 £3 

znpe.STop 161 43 6( 

HoflopKaaacsaji, 29 261 98 05 



«SlQROHQTtt*» HoCX.^poaT. X. J 

IHynreaaKax, 8 472 25 04 

« ifajamaocrpoBrrtri* 
2-ro hocx. ^racoBoro 2-^a 
Ca.Te3ae3c:<aa T 13a ~ 258 70 19 

•«^fera--urypr>> 3--a *Cepa a HoaoT)> 
iloaaH £opora. 13 ' 

^aso-payu 360 65 "77 

r SapexTup 3so 65-63 

« Mereop> 

jti. Teaepaaa Epifa^oaa. 1 148 49 16 

bm. B, A. M«rxo« 
Hpo<r:aBCKaa t 12 



if^coKo^dnaaTa 
y.T. Ta-Tavrnxaaa, 25 

nHCTp%KTOp 

^apeKTop 

« PaKera^ 
Ho.\£aa.~oscKoe el, 



236 45-98 



271 97 11 
271 97 12 



165 77 36 



« PydtiH* 

y*. Baca.iacsrKo«yiEOHi. 1 145 46 83 
« Ca.*noT>* 

iloao^a^:. 15 497 12 51 

«C3H3HCT» 

B. Tax oho bckols. 14 

irenc. aaMasacrpaxop 263 43 91 
aapexxop " 263 36 57 

«CoKo.m 

E.TaaaseTaacKair nro. f 3a 

iie^ypEHa ~ 251 55 03 

•sapexroD 261 29 32 



«Topaeaa»' 
Bocro^aH, 4 

«TpyTT» ZCO 
BapaiascKoe en., [4 
^epdeaescxaa. 11 



275 45 95 



HI 15 96 
225 24 OS 



<«TpyaoBtje pe3e?BW» 
iloMaa.ioscxnii rapK 
riep 30 static saK a.*:ne/T, i 163 29 61 



«<Duaii»> 

HoBoaaaozcKafc. 2 



145 81 35 



ETeHTpajisHwn asc« B. U« .Teaaaa 
JIy?KHaKa 

asTOOTacrmK 246 55 15 

> 246 53 IS 

> 246 53 17 

> 246 55 18 
0—. KaapoB 201 15 19 
airpeKTop 246 27 84 

Eoa&nxaa caoDTizvaaa ao«aa 

• * 201 04 33 

.\Ca_iaH caopTtiaaajr apesa 

ie^voawii 246 IS 6C 

*" > 201 03 61 

255 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Name: 



Date: 



MTeHne 
Reading 

Here is an ad (Text C) for a music school in Moscow. Answer the 
following questions in English based on information from this ad. 

6. What age group is invited to study at the school? 

a. Pre-school age 

b. Primary school age 

c. Teenagers 

d. Adults 

7. Which of the following instruments is NOT described in the ad? 

a. Clarinet 

b. Piano 

c. Saxophone 

d. Trombone 

8. The school has classes in all of the following music types EXCEPT 

a. Folk. 

b. Jazz. 

c. Orchestral. 

d. Rock. 

9. When could you call to get more information? 

a. Any day from 2 to 4 except Sundays 

b. Sunday from 2 to 4 

c. Any day except from 2 to 4 on Sundays 

d. AH day Sunday except from 2 to 4 

10. The ad also gives you directions on how to get to the school. 
Imaqine you have an appointment to visit the school. Write 
yourself a set of directions in English that will get you to the 
school. 
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TEXT C 

MY3blKAJlbHAfl LiiKOJIA MMEHH 
CTACOBA 
HA 3CTPAflHO-fl}KA30BOE QTflEJIEHHE 
npuHUMaioTc^ wHotuM m neByuiKu, a TaK>Ke 
yMawneca no cneunanbHocT^M: Ty6a, 
caKcocpoH, tpom6oh, cpopTenb*HO, rvrrapa, 6ac- 
rvrrapa, ynapHbie n h cTpy m s htw , bokoti. 

Ha ome-neHnn pa6oTaeT icnacc 
MMnpoBM3aunn, n>Ka3a m poK-aHcaM6/ia, 
opKecrpa. 

Anpec: yn. BapwaBCKoe uiocce, 1 14/^ . 

CnpaBKn no Te/iecpOHy 236-30-72 c 14 no 16 
mocob, KpoMe BOCKpeceHb??. 

npoe3£i: ct. MeTpo «CnoprMBHa^» h/im 
«CMO/ieHCKaa», nanee obt. 763 ao oct. 

«HHCTV1TyT Qtd3KY/1bTyDbi». 
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Name: 



Date: 



SPANISH LISTENING TEST ^ 

DIRECTIONS: For each object below you will hear a description of objects 
or actions. Listen to the description. Then circle the picture below that is * 
being described. 




2. 














I I I I r leu 



3M l3l<r 171613 \ 



f& I it liiinji-H is! 



1 I I I 1 1 1 



_ I * I 6 |W 1 7 I 6 I <* 
IT ! Ifl I [TlZ^lii lr^|=3 1 



I.I I I LU_2=j 



3 IH Ifl j'f (7 |g |^ I 



tain (niiMH>(isi**i 



rrTTj |ttugis.naj.<s3| 



all isr* 17 1 g i<* 



ITU* 1^3-1^1 
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Name: _ Date:_ 

SPANISH READING PRETEST 

DIRECTIONS: For each item below, you will see the word for an 
object or action, or a sentence describing objects or actions. Read the 
description. Then circle the picture below that is being described.- 




1, muchacho 




6. Me gusta el helado. 




7. Cinco menos dos son tres. 



3+2-5 fi-Z-3 5-3-Z Z+3 = 5 



8. Hace sol. 
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Spanish Listening Pretest Script 



For items 1-10, you will hear a description of objects or actions. 
Listen to the description. Then circle the picture below that is bein°- 
described. * ° 

EXAMPLE: Sara esta en el hotel. 

Sara esta en ei hotel. 

Number 1: Son las tres de la tarde. 

Son las tres de la tarde. 

Number 2: Anita lava el coche. 

Anita lava el coche. 

Number 3: Olga es rubia. 

Olga es rubia. 

Number 4: Hay seis libros aquf. 

Hay seis libros aqui. 

Number 5: Hoy es el veinte de abril. 

Hoy es el veinte de abril. 

Number 6: El estudiante hace su tarea. 

El estudiante hace su tarea. 

Number 7: Es un sombrero. 

Es un sombrero. 

Number 8: A Marcos le gusta jugar al futbol. ; 

A Marcos le gusta jugar al futbol. 

Number 9: Hace mucho fn'o. . 

Hace mucho fno. 

Number 10: Pepe canta bien. 

Pepe canta bien. 
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Name: 



Date: 



Spanish Listening Test 

DIRECTIONS: For each item below, you will hear a description of objects or actions. Listen 
to the description. Then circle the picture below that is being described. 



EXAMPLE: 
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11. 




Directions: For Items 12-17, you will hear a speaker. The speaker will ask a question, then 
make a short statement that contains the answer to the question. Then the question will be 
repeated. Circle the response that best answers the question, given the information presented in 
the statement you hear. 

EXAMPLE: a. It's 3:30. 

b. It's 5:00. 

c. It's 6:30. 

d. It's 5:30. 

12. a. She's going to the beach. 

b. She's going to sleep. 

c. She and Carlos are going to a movie. 

d. She's going shopping. 

13. a. December 25 

b. January 1 

c. December 31 

d. February 14 

14. a. He's going to sing with his friends. 

b. He's going to do his math homework. 

c. He's going to study for a math test. 

d. He's going to play the guitar for his friends. 

15. a. She's going to hand in a report. 

b. She's going to history class. 

c. She's going to a friend's house. 

d. She's going to the library. 

16. a. She's 14. 

b. She's 15. 

c. She's 16. 

d. She's 18. 

17. a. this morning 

b. at 2:00 p.m. 

c. this afternoon 

d. at 3:00 p.m. 
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Spanish Listening Test Script 



■ For Items 1-11, you will hear a description of objects or actions. Listen to the description. 
Then circle the picture below that is being described, v ™. 



EXAMPLE: 


Eilos comen el almuerzo. 
EUos comen el almuerzo. 






Number 1: 


" EUos tienen ocho lapices para dibujar. 
EUos tienen ocho lapices para dibujar. 


- 




Number 2: 


El alumno estudia matematicas. 
El alumno estudia matematicas. 






Number 3: 


Los musicos tocan instrumentos finos. 
Los musicos tocan instrumentos finos. 






Number 4: 


Las clases empiezan a las ocho y media. 
Las clases empiezan a las ocho y media. 




• 


Number 5: 


La blusa cuesta once dolares. 
La blusa cuesta once dolares. 






Number 6: 


EUos estudia n para un examen. 
EUos estudian para un examen. 






Number 7: 


Es el verano. Hace mucho calor. 
Es el verano. Hace mucho calor. 






Number 8: 


Llueve. Hace mal tiempo. 
Llueve. Hace mal tiempo. " : 
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Number 9: 



^Que estudia Luisa? Estudia pintuxa. 
<,Que estudia Luisa? Esmdia pintura. 



Number 10: Mama esta cansada. Va a descansar. 

Mama esta cansada. Va a descansar. 



Number 11: Las muchachas juegan al baloncesto. 

Las muchachas juegan ai baloncesto. 



For Items 12-17, you will hear a speaker. The speaker will ask a question, then make a short 
statement that contains the answer to the question. Then the question will be repeated. Pick the 
response that best answers the question, given the information presented in the statement you 
hear. 

Here's an example: 

What time is it? 

Son las cinco y media. 

What time is it? 

Number 12: What's Maria going to do? 

[Mira, Carlos! [Que playa maravillosa! El agua 
esta fresca y hace mucho sol. jTu puedes dormir pero 
yo no! Me encanta nadar y voy a ir la playa. 
What's Maria going to do? 

Number 13: What's the date? 

Es el primer dia del ano. Y este ano voy a cambiar muchas 
cosas en mi vida. Tengo una lista enonne. 
What's the date? 
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Number 14: 



Number 15: 



Number 16: 



Number 17: 



What's Carlos going D do right now? 

Deseo tocar la guitarra y cantar con Uds. pero no puedo. - 
Manana tengo un examen en matemiticas y tengo que estudiar. 
What's Carlos going to do right now? 



Where is Susana going? 

Mama, voy a la biblioteca. Tengo que escribir un reporte 
para mi clase de historia y necesito informacidn. 
Where is Susana going? 

How old is Luisa? 

Hoy es el dia de mi cumpleanos. Tengo catorce afios. Esta noche 
vamos a tener una fiesta. Dieciseis de mis amigos van a celebrar 
conmigo. 

How old is Luisa? 

When is Ricardo going to the pool? 

Esta manana voy a comprar dos discos que me encantan. Por 
la tarde voy a la piscina con tres amigos. ^Quieres ir " r . 
con nosotros? T7 * 

When is Ricardo going to the pool? 
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C. You are telling a friend why she should invite the following people tc a party 
she is having. Circle the correct form of the verb in each suggestion. 

1 . Ana y Veronica muy bien la guitarra. 

a. tocar b. toco c. tocas d. tocan e. tocamos 

* 2. Margarita en ias fiestas.. 

a. cantas b. cantan c. canta d. cantar e. canto 

3. Paco y Maria muchos discos. 

a. tienen b. tengo c. tienes d. tenemos 

3. Yo con mucha comida. 

a. viene b. venir c. venimos d. vengo 

D. Circle the correct form of the verb in the following paragraph. 

Me liamo Alice Jones y 1. (estoy, soy) estudiante en la escuela 
Washington, en Boise Idaho. Yo 2. ( estoy, soy) muy contenta con la ciase de 
espanol porque la profesora 3. (esta, es) muy buena. Me gusta estudiar para 
esta ciase y siempre 4. (vengo, tengo) mi trabajo listo. Hoy tengo que 
5.(estudiar, estudio) para un examen muy importante y espero sacar una 
buena nota. 
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SPANISH VOCABULARY AND GRAMMAR TEST 



A. Choose the correct answer to each question from the list on the right and 
then write the letter in the space provided. 



1 . Te gusta jugar al tenis, <?,verdad? 



2. lie gusta escuchar discos? 



3. iTe gustan mas los tacoc o Ios 
burritos? 

4. ^Cuantos sandwiches hay para 
la fiesta? 



a. Hay pocos. Solo dos. 

b. Sf, me gusta comer. 

c. jComo noi Me encanta practicar 
deportes. 

d. Sf. Me gusta cocinar. 

e. Si, me encanta la musica. 

f. Pues, no me gusta la comida 
mexicana. 



B. In the following conversation, rill in the letter that corresponds to the word 
from the list that best fits in the blank. 



a. amencana 
d. la ensalada 



b. las hamburguesas 
e. mas 



c. para 
f. que 



CARLOS ^Te gustan los sandwiches? 

ALICIA No. 

CARLOS iTe gusta 1. ? 

ALICIA No, no me gusta. 

CARLOS Entonces £2. te gusta? 

ALICIA Me gustan 3. , pero me gustan 4.. 



Ios burritos. 
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Spanish Reading II 



Directions: Please look at the advertisement below of the store, El Corte 
Ingles. Based on what it says, answer the questions that follow. 




SPANISH READING I 

DIRECTIONS: Read the following dialogue. Using the information presented, answer 
Questions 1-3. 

Paco: iHola, Juan! \Hola, Pilar! lAdonde van Uds.? 

Pilar: iQue tal, Paco? Juan y yo vrmos al centra. lYm? 

Paco: Voy a nadar. m ' . 

Pilar tAy, me encanta nadar! iComovas a la piscina? 

Paco: Voy en coche con mi prima. Tenemos el cache de mi na. 

Pilar: jFamdsnco! Enwnces nosotros vamos con Uds. 

Paco: Muy bien, pero. . . 

Pilar : l Que pasa, hombre ? - ■ 

Paco* Pues, idenen Uds. dinero para la gasolina? 



L Where is Paco going? 

a. to visit his aunt 

b. to the beach 

c. to the pool 

d. downtown 

2. Why does Paco need money? 



a. to buy a car 

b. to go swimming 

c. to buy gasoline 

d. to visit his aunt 

Who is going downtown? 



a. Paco and Pilar 

b . Pilar and Juan 

c. Juan and Paco 

d. Paco and his cousin 
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Reading II, continued... 

1 . If a couple purchases a dress for her and a pair of pants for him, 
approximately how much will they spend? 

a. approximately 2, 000 pesetas 

b. approximately 8,500 pesetas 

c. approximately 5,500 pesetas 

d. approximately 500 pesetas 

2. What type of clothing is being advertised? 

a. fall clothing 

b. winter clothing 

c. spring clothing 

d. summer clothing 

3. What other merchandise is being advertised on sale in this store? 

a. cameras 

b. furniture 

c. electronic equipment 

d. pets 
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Reading III 



After reading the real estate advertisements, answer the questions by writing 
the letter(s) of the appropriate advertisement(s). 



Lopez Hoyos, autobus 
puerta, tres dormrtorios, 
calefaccion, parquet. 
10.800.000^431 66 19. 



Las Rozas, ai iado 
estarion, 4 dormrtorios, 
garaje, urbanizacion. 
13.500.000 s 637 05 1 2. 



Vendo piso 7* en 
Zarzaquemada (Leganes), 
3 dormrtorios, comedor, 
codna, bario, 2 terrazas. 
10.000.000, negotiable. 
Contado. ® 984 / 28 43 
32. 



Particuiar vende 
apartamento 
completamente 
amueblado en 
urbanization residendal 
en Manzanares el Real. 
Superntie aproximada 
90 rrr 2 . Consta de: hail, 3 
dormrtorios con armarios 
empotrados, 2 barios 
completes, gran comedor 
con terraza, cocina con 
tendedero. Plaza garaje, 
piscina, jardfn, porteria. 
Predo contado: 
17.500.000.^948/23 
38 61. 



1. " Which one is the most deluxe? 

a. b. c. d. 

2. Which one would accomodate the largest family? 
a. b. c. d. 

3. Which one would be best for taking the train to work or to school? 
a. b. c. d. 

4. If you didn't have a car, which one(s) would be best? 
a. b. c. d. 

5. If you did have a car, wich one(s) would be best? 
a. b. c. d. 

6. Which one is completely furnished? 
a. b. a d. 

7. Which one includes a swimming pool? 
a, b. c. d, 
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APPENDIX A-6.2 
LANGUAGE TESTS 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL (1992-1993) 
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Name: 



Date: 



nocjiyuiaPiTe no-pyccKn! . 
Listening 

There are three sentences and questions in this exercise. You will 
hear a sentence and then you will be asked to answer a question 
based on the sentence. The questions are written below. Circle the 
correct answer. 



1. At what time is physics class? 

(The student will hear: Cercai-m y Mei-m ypoK no cpM3MKe b 8:30 
m ypoK no MCTopMM b 1 1:00. Today I have a ciass in physics at 
8:30 and history at 11:00.) 




2. Which of these pictures most closely represents the person who 

is not feeling well as described by the speaker? 
(The student will hear: CecTpa ceroAHH n/ioxo ce6fi MyBCTByeT. 
Oho He 3aBTpaKaeT, noroMy mto y Hee 6o/mT 3y6bi.) (My sister 
doesn't feel well today. She didn't eat breakfast because she has a 
toothache.) 




3. Which of these rooms does the speaker describe? 
(The student wiil hear: 3tq komhqtq Ha nepeoM 3Tawe. Cama 
MmaeT ra3eTy. The room is on the first floor. Sasha is reading a 
newspaper.) 




rni > ^ ij^jz^j 



t±& /HI 



MSB \/ 



/ 7/ H 



Weather Information: 

Listen to the following weather report and answer the questions 
below by circling the correct response. 

4. For which place is rain forecast? 

a. Estonia 

b. Latvia 

c. Petersburg 

d. Moscow 



5. What will the temperature be in Moscow? Circie the correct 
thermometer. 
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Text for weather task: 



noroaa ceroflHfl: 

-B 3CTOHMM O-MMHyC 5, MeCTOMM CHer, 

-B flaTBMM OT 3 P.O 5, He6o/lbLUMe flO)KflM f 

-b IleTep6ypre mmhyc 4, CHer, 

-b MocKBe o6naMHaH norona, BeTep K>ro-3ana£iHbitf, nHeM 
njitoc aBG. 

(The weather today: 

-in Estonia 0-minus 5, scattered snow showers 
-in Latvia from 3 to 5, i ; nht rain 
-in Petersburg minus 4, snow 

-in Moscow cloudy weather, the wind from the south west, daytime 
high 2 above zero.) 
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Name: 



Date: 



Listening 
Dialogue between two students: 

Listen to the following^klogue with two students discussing their 
school schedule. Circle the correct responses to the questions 
below. 

6. What class will they not be able to take together? 

a Chemistry 

b. Phys. Ed. 

c. Physics 

d. Russian 



7. What class will they be taking together? 

a. Chemistry 

b. Phys. Ed. 

c. Physics 

d. Russian 



- fluMa, KGKHe npeflMeTbi Tbi M3yMaeiub? 

- C0M3MKy M XHMMfO, a Tbl? 

- $[ TOJlbKO CpH3W<y, a XHMHfO H6T. 

- Y Te6fl ecTb pyccKMPi? 

- fla, TpeTbTHPi ypoK. 

- Y MeHfl TO>Ke. 

(-Dima, what subjects are you taking? 

-Physics and chemistry, and you? 

-I'm only taking physics, not chemistry. 

-Are you taking Russian? 

-Yes, third period. 

-Me too.) 
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Name: 



Date: 



Listening 
Dialogue about a new apartment 

The dialogue you will hear is a telephone conversation between two 
friends. Sergei has just gotten a new apartment. Listen to the 
conversation and then choose the best answers to the questions 
below. 

8. On what floor is Sergei's apartment? 

a Second 

b. Third 

c. Fifth 

d. Sixth 

9. How many bedrooms are in the apartment? 

a 1 

b. 2 

c. 3 

d. 4 

10. How does Sergei describe his balcony? 

a Beautiful 

b. Big 

c. New 

d. Wonderful 

-Cania, y MeHfl hoboa KBapTMpa! 

-A CKO/lbKO KOMHOT? Ha KCJKOM 3TCi>Ke? 

-Ha nflTOM 3Ta>Ke, Tpn KOMHaTW, 'wmiaa, cTanoBaa, v\ oana 
cna/ibi-ifl. 

-npexpacHo! Ba/iKOH ecrb? 
-Ba/iKOH ecTb, Bo/ibUJoPi. 
(-Sasha, I found a new apartment yesterday! 
-How many rooms? On what floor? 

•On the fifth floor, three rooms; a living room, a dining room, and 
one bedroom. 

-Wonderful! Do you have a balcony? 
-Yes, a big balcony.) 
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Name: 



Date: 



Listening 

Continuation of dialogue about a new apartment. 
The dialogue you will here is a continuation on the previous dialogue. 
The friend who got a new apartment is having a housewarming party. 
Listen to the conversation and then choose the best answers to the 
questions below. 

1 1 . When is the housewarming party? 

a. On Saturday at six 

b. On Sunday at six 

c. On Saturday at seven 

d. On Sunday at seven 

12. What is the number of the building where the apartment is 
located? 

a. House 104, Apartment 427 

b. House 14, Apartment 52 

c. House 114, Apartment 527 

d. House 4, Apartment 27 

-fl xoMy npnrriacMTb Te6s Ha HOBocenbe. 5 cy66ory, b niecTb 

mcicob Be^epa. npufleiub? 

-Cnacn6o, c yflOBonbCT3neM. A kgkoPi aapec? 

-3annujn aapec. 

-OflHy MMHyTy. 91 cetfMac B03bMy pyMKy. 

-JleHMHrpancKoe ujocce, aoM 114, KBapTMpa 527. TaK x way 
Te6a! b cy66oiy, b LuecTb. 
-Aa-Aa, xopomo. 

-I want to invite you 4qts housewarming p:-. ; On Saturday at six 
o'clock in the evening. Can you make it? 
-Thank-you, with pleasure. Whafs the address? 
-Write down the address. 
-One minute, I'm getting a pen. 

-Leningrad Highway, house number 114, apartment 527. OK, so I'll 
see you on Saturday at six. 
-OK good) 
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Name: 



.Date:. 



Cny Hi afire! 

Listen to the following dialogue about two friends deciding what to 
do in their free time. Circle the correct responses to the questions 
below. 

- Anna, Tbi ceroann BeMepoM cboBo^hcj? 

- fla, a mto? 

- Aay MeH* Towe CBo6o/iHbifi Benep. FloPi/aeM b nap«? 

- B napK? Cmotpm, cercaH* v\aeT no>K£ib. flyHiue, nofiaeM 
b kmho. BMepa b «Pocchm» 6bina npeMbepa hoboto 

CpM/lbMCl, KOMeflHM. 

- Hy xopoujo, noi^fleM. 

- Alia, are you free this evening? 

- Yes, why? 

- I'm also free this evening. You want to go to the park? 

- The park? Look, it's raining today. It's better if we go to the 
movies. A new film, a comedy, opened at the "Rossiya" yesterday. 

- O.K. Let's go. 

13. Why do they decide not to go to the park? 

a. It's too cold. 

b. It's too late in the evening. 

c. It's raining. 

d. It's boring. 



14. What kind of film are they going to see? 

a. An adventure film 

b. A comedy 
c A drama 
d. A romance 
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Name: 



Date: 



GnymaWTe no-pyccKn! 

This next dialogue takes place in a doctor's office. Listen to the 
dialogue and circle the correct answers to the questions below. 

- 3£ipaBCTByPiTe! Bbi Bbi3biBann Bpcma? 

- fla, flOKTop. Y MeHfl rop/io 6oj~iht. M TeMnepaiypa. 

- Ta«, noKa>KMTe rop.no. CKawnTe: a-a-a! fla, rop/io 
KpacHoe. KaKaa TeMnepaTypa? 

- TpMflUOTb CeMb M fleBETb. 

- Y Bac aHTHHa. npnaeTCfl no/iewaTb. bom aom 
.neKapcTBO. npuHMMaPiTe no Ta6jieTKe KawAbie Tpn Maca. 
Mepe3 fleHb-flBa Bee 6yfleT b nop^AKe. npnxoAHTe 
noc/ie3aBTpa b MeanyHKT. CeAbMOtf 3to>k, komhoto 

CeMbCOT n^Tb. 

- Xopoujo. Konaa Bbi npi/iHMMaeTe? 

- C BOCbMM AO flBeHaflUOTM. Bbl3flOpaBJ1MBaPlTe! 

- Hello. Did you call for a doctor? 

- Yes, doctor. 1 have a sore throat and a temperature. 

- O.K. Open your mouth. Say aah. Yes, your throat is red. What is 
your temperature? 

- 37.9 

- You have tonsillitis. You will have to stay in bed. I'll give you 
medicine. Take one tablet every 3 hours. In a day or two you'll be 
fine, Come to the medical center the day after tomorrow. The 
7th floor, room 705. 

- O.K. What are your hours? 

- From 8-12. Get well soon! 

15. Which of the following complaints does the patient mention? 

a. Coughing 

b. Earache 

c. Sore throat 

d. Stomach ache 
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What is the patient's temperature? 

a. 27.8 

b. 37.9 

c. 36.8 

d. 36.9 

What are the doctor's instructions for taking the medicine 

a. 2 tablets 2 times a day 

b. 1 tablet every 3 hours 

c. 2 tablets every 4 hours 

d. 1 tablet 3 times a day 



When should the patient come back in to visit the doctor? 

a. Tomorrow 

b. The day after tomorrow 

c. In three days 

d. In a week 



Name:. Date: 

MMTaPiTe no-pyccKn! 
Reading 

Below is Vladimir's list of things to do. Match the pictures with the 
items on the list by writing the numbers next to the appropriate 
pictures. 

PacnHcaHHe (Schedule) 

Mto MHe Hy>KHO aenarb cero/iHa: (What I have to do today.) 

1. noc/iyujaTb neKUMHo no cpn3HKy (Go to physics class) 

2. aaHMMOTbca b 6n6nnMOTeKe (Study in the library) 

3. nocTpMMb Bonocbi (Get a haircut) 

4. o6eAOTb b cTO/iOBOi/i (Eat lunch in the cafeteria) 

5. noOiTM b nojiMK/iHHMKy (Go to the clinic) 

6. nocMOTperb cpyrBonbHbifi mam no Ten eBM3opy (Watch the 
soccer game on TV) 

7. MMTOTb KHMry no mctopmio flOMa (Read history book at home) 

8. BCTpeTMMbca c Ah ho Pi (Meet Anna) 

9. Bbi3BaTb tokcm (Call a taxi) 

10. y>KMHQTb b Kacpe (Eat dinner at the cafe) 
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Date: 



HMTatfTe no-pyccKn! 

It's your first day in a Russian school. Below are some of the signs 
you might see in school. Match the signs with the questions below 
by writing the numbers of the signs in the spaces provided. You wiil 
not have to use all of the signs. 
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11 . 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 



Where would you go if you were looking for the reading 
room? 

Where would you go to see the principle? 

Where would you go if you needed to use the library? 

Where would you go if you wanted to eat? 

Where would you go to see a teacher? 

Where would you go if you needed to use the language 

lab? 

Where would you go for a conference? 



6H6M0TEKA 




M m XOH0EPEHIP 




AKTOBWH 3M| 




AttPEKTOP 
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MMTAAbHblM 
oAA _ 

u .ACbl PA60toi: 
6hlX0A-HOH 



Name: 



Date: 



HMTatfTe no-pyccKn! 

Your Russian friends gave you the following tickets. You are 
determined to use them. Read them to answer the following 
questions. 



rOCyjXA-PCTBEK-HA* 
TPETbH KOBCKAfl f A /I E P E # 



BXOJXKOH 

shjiet M 005079 



Uena 50 Kon. 



CepiiH AH 



o 
o. 

o 



18. What is this ticket for? 

a. Ballet 

b. Movies 

c. Museum 
ci. Theater 



• TocyjiaccTaeHfiiA 
opjisna Jlewtna 



431 81 i 



*U e k a 50 



;orr 



.43131 

Cap. n 5 
K0HT?0JI£> 



/I 



rOCyjUPCTBEHHUE MY3EH 
MOCHOB.CKOra H P E. M Jl 



CcpKH 03 

EHJ1ET 'tfs 



152857 



. . HA , . 
0530PHyKD SKCKyPCHKD 

.rro My3EHM-cosopAM 
Liena 50 "xon. 



19. What kind of museum is this 
ticket good for? 

a. Art 

b. History 

c. Armed Forces 

d. Lenin 



20. What will you be able to see 
in Moscow with this ticket? 

a. The downtown area 

b. The Kremlin cathedrals 

c. The State Museum 

d. The Moscow cathedrals 
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HMTaPiTe no-pyccKn! 

Imagine you are in Moscow. You need to do some shopping and notice 
this ad in the newspaper. Read the ad and answer the following 
questions. 

21 . All of the following types of stores are mentioned EXCEPT: 

a. Housewares 

b. Crystal 

c. Gifts 

d. Souvenirs 



22. Which holiday is the cause of the sale? 

a. Christmas 

b. Easter 

c. Hannakah 

d. New Year 



B BocKpeceHb©, 18 h 25 ne<a6p?i, TYM h ero 
cpHJIHanbi: «(10flAPKM», «XPYCTATlb», 
«PYCCKMR CYBEHMP» pa6oTafOT c9flo 17 Mac. 

noceTMTe P/M h ero cpn.nna.nb!, r,ae k 
HoBOMy roay noaroroB/ieH 6ojibiuoPi Bbi6op 
noaapKOB w npa3AHHMHbix HaSopoB. 

Te/iecpoHbi AJiJi cnpaBOK: 921-37-63, 926-34- 
70,926-34-71. 
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Date: 



HHTatfTe no-pyccKi/ii 

23, Furniture store # 54 is having a sale! You could buy ail of the 
following items at this store EXCEPT: 

a. Beds 

b. Book shelves 

c. Chairs 

d. Dining room tables 

e. Lamps 

f. Matresses 



CnEUMAJlM3MPOBAHHUfl MAFA3MH No 54 
MOCMEBEJIbTOPTA 
npe/xnaraer no chpdk^hhwm U8hqm WMnopn-ibie rapHHjypw: 
WH/iwe KOMHaTbi, cna/ibHS, CTO/ioBbie n ome/ibHbie npeaMeTbi 
Me6e/in: 

ciy/ib* M<ecTKne, cTy/ibfi M^rKwe, cto/iw o6eneHHbie, 
KpoBaTM, Mcnrpaubi, HOMarpaunHKM, ho/ikm khpdkhw©, 

CepBOHTbl, Kp€ IO A/I* OTflblXO, KpeCJIO-KpoaaTM, LilKCICpbl 
KOM6nHMpOBaHHbie. 

Me6e/ib nponaerca BceM rpa>KAaHaM He3aBwcMMO or 
MecTa >Knre/ibCT3a. 

Mara3MH pa6oraeT c 10 no 19 Mac, nepepwB ho o6en c 14 
ao 15 Mac, 

Aapec: Xhmkuhckmi^ 6yn. f 23, 

npoe3a: ct. Merpo «CxonHeHCKaa». 

CnpaBKH no Te/iea-OHy: 493-52-25, 
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Name: Date: 

HMTcitfTe no-pyccKM! 
Read the weather report below to answer the following questions: 



24. What is the weather forecast for Moscow? 

a. Partly cloudy 

b. Sun 

c. Snow 

d. Thunderstorms 



25. For what month, is the forecast? 

a. January 

b. April 

c. June 

d. July 



noro^A 

B MocKse h Mockobckoh oflrcacTH 
a OTfleJiBHBix paHOHax 
KpancoBpeMeHHBie aohchh c rpoaaMH, 

BeTep BOCTOHHUH, 3-7 MeTpOB B 

ceicyHAy. MaKCHManBHan 
Te.vcnepaTypa njuoc 22 - 24, na 
cesepoaanajie mnoc 17 - 20. 

5-6 HX3HH 6ea oca^KOB, BeTep joro- 
boctohhiiIh, 3-7 MerpoB b ceicyH/iy. 
Te.MnepaTypa hohi»jO iijiioc 12 - 17, 
flueM njroc 23 - 28. 6 hiohk Ha roro- 
^ BocroKe o6jiacTic j\o rrjnoc 30. 
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LISTENING PROFICIENCY TEST 



VIDEO #1 CARPiNTERO DE LA MUSICA 

Circle the answer that best fits the question according to what you hear 
the video. Your teacher will piay the video twice. 

1. How old was Mr. Velasquez when he made his first guitar? 

a. 16 

b. 10 

c. 20 

d. 15 

2. Who are his customers? 

a. guitarists from Spain 

b. famous musicians and collectors 

c. gypsies 

d. not stated in the video 

3. Where was Mr. Velasquez born? 

a. in Spain 

b. in Mexico 

c. in Cuba 

d. in Puerto Rico 

4. Why do people buy his guitars? 

a. ...because they don't cost much. 

b. ...because they are works of art. 

c. ...because they sound beautiful. 

d. ...because it is an honor to have one. 

5. How many guitars does he make each year? 

a. 10 to 12 

b. 100 to 200 

c. 20 to 30 

d. not stated in the video 

6. What does the speed of production of guitars depend on? 

a. ... on the weather and on how Mr Velasquez feels. 

b. ... on how much time Mr. Velasquez has.. 

c. ... on how much the client is able to pay. 

d. ... not stated in the video. 
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7. Until when does Mr. Velasquez expect to be making guitars? 



a. ...until he is 90 years old. 

b. ...until he runs out of orders. 

c. ...until he finishes his current guitar. 

d. ...until he dies. 



VIDEO #2 RAQUEL RODRIGUEZ EN SEV1LLA 

1. To what address is Raquel Rodriguez headed? 

a. Triana # 1 

b. Fuentes#21 

c. Pureza#21 

d. Alameda #1 

2. What is the taxi driver's reaction to Raquel's destination? 

a. He has no idea of where to go and will need a map. 

b. He has an idea but is not completely sure. 

c. He is completely familiar with the area since he's from there. 

d. He will take her for double the fare since it's a dangerous 
neighborhood. 

3. What is the name of the neighborhood she's looking for? 

a. La Sevi liana 

b. Puente La Cruz 

c. La Triana 

d. It's not stated. 

4. Where is Raquel from? 

a. ...from the United States. 

b. ...from Mexico. 

c. ...from Spain. 

d. ...from Argentina. 

5. Once they arrive at the destination, why does the driver agree to wait? 

a. He has nothing else to do. 

b. Raquel agrees to pay the extra time. 

c. He knows the person that lives there. 

d. It is not stated in the video. 
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6. What is the name of the woman Raquel is looking for? 

a. Sra. Gonzalez 

b. Sra. Sanchez 

c. Sra. Valdez 

d. Sra. Suarez 

7. Where is the woman Raquel is in search of? 

a. ...at the doctor's office. 

b. ...at the beach. 

c. ...at the market. 

d. ...at a friend's house. 

8. When will she return? 

a. ..in a week. 

b. ...very soon. 

c. ... much later. 

d. ...not stated in the video. 
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NAME: 



READING PROFICIENCY 

For this section of the test, you will look at two newspaper ads briefly and answer 
questions about them. Begin by looking at the ad below. Then circle the letter of the 
answer that best fits. You will be given only 4 minutes for each ad. 

1 . What category does the ad belong to? 

a. sports b. music c. travel d. education 

2. Who are the two teams playing on Friday night? 

a. CD. Aguila and Washington Diplomats 

b. Alianza and. the Washington Diplomats 

c. Aiianza and CD. Aguila 

d. Copa and Navidena 

3. Where does this take place? 

a. At Entradas b. At Faro c. At Copa Navidena d. At Eastern High School 



If you only had Saturday free to attend, what time should you be there? 
a. at 7:00 p.m. b. at 8:00 a.m. c. at 12:00 p.m. d. at 9:00 p.m. 




Copa nauMenaen Was&mgtaiL^ 



Entre los equitx>3 de: AIIANZA. - AGUILA 
• •• - "W&SHINGTQrT'DTFLOMATS 

Viernes.7:30 p.nr. 

• * • • 

AHanzavs* -Washington Diplomats 

Sabado- 12:30 

C. D. Agtiiia.vs: Washington Diplomats 
Domingo gran final- entre: 
Alianza vs. C. D. Aguila 

Eastern -High School 

• .• Entradas: $i2-Q€ 

De vents, en ci Faro de la Columbia R^.. 7 cz Las 
. tarn rl Has del «cadio-.- 

2^3 
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LOOK A i THE AD BELOW TO ANSWER THE QUESTIONS ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGE. »»»» 



MODADEHOYAPRECIOSDEAYER 




. CUATRO DIAS SOLAMENTE: 1-4 de Octubre 
Festival Hall/ Baltimore Convention Center - 

Jueves, viemes 7 sabado: 10:00 am-9:00pm* domingo, 12 del mediodta - 6rfM> pa , 

Sefeccone rcpa y accesorics de ultima moda para & ocono, eaoe 200 de los princpaies mseoadores aicedcsacs. 
Ropadecifa.de noche. 7 i2mniea esalos cssuaie* Ahone 50% dd predo sugendo <fe cental al publico. . 

ADEMAS — Msquflhfes Persona (iznrios ^ Estiiistas dei cabeilo ^v- Fotos de Beileza 

Premios Comida Fobuiosa Qs3 Serricio Personal de Compras 

Descles de Moda ^ y audio mis. ^ 
Estaaonamiemo grans Entrada ^5.00 "^Para inform scion: 1^00-849-0248 v- 
Patrocinadores que parridpan: NEW WOMAN Magazine, 7ariery, 104.5 FM, * . - 7. 
Baitiinore Magazine, Essence Maraine, Prescriptiyes, Hecafs, City-Panes ' - -A-T* 



C PftiJio Moffa lot. IS92 



Fondos donados a beneficxo de Lifesongs for AIDS, Incl 

Rc cc o q' oq de y pre-cfubirida Miexsfci, 50 de Scodcmbrc. 

3e:eacocB(Prr3ts$): czXMGrCfcra 



ERLC 



A0VE3TENC1A QEL CIRUJANO GENERAL Fumar 
Causa Ca'ncardsl Pulman, Enfermadades del 
Corszdn, Enrisema, y Puede Compiicar ei Embarazo. 



Boicos 525.00 



1.5 mq "far". 1.1 
ntconnfcMemnoi I.S mg 
~ur*. 1.2 niannt w. ocf 
cqsrtn by f\C mtcnoa. 
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After looking at the ad on the opposite page, circle the letter of the best answer to each 
question. Remember, you have only 4 minutes for this part. 

1. For how long will this sale be going on? 

a. ... for the whole month of October. 

b. ... for only four days in October. 

c. ... for the entire fall season. 

d. ... it is a one-day sale only. 

2. What designers are being featured? 

a. ... the foremost French designers. 

b. ... the foremost Italian designers. 

c. ... the foremost Hispanic designers. 

d. ... the foremost American designers. 

3. Circle the product or service that will not be offered? 

a. make-up 

b. food 

c. personal shopping assistance 

d. alterations 

4. What does the health warning in the box on the on the bottom of the ad refer to? 

a. cancer of the lungs 

b. alcoholism 

c. reckless driving 

d. AIDS 

5. Why might a customer be interested in going to the sale after quickly reading 
the ad? 

a. ... because the styles are one-of-a-kind. 

b. ... because they are French designs. 

c. ... because they are today's styles at yesterday's prices. 

d. ... because prices will be slashed after the first day. 
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Name 



Date 



Reading Proficiency Test II 
Reading #1 

Read the following real estate advertisements and then answer the questions which follow by 
cifdina the best resconse . 



Lccez Hcycs, autcctis 
paers, trss dccTnitcncs, 
calefacddn, perc^sc 
10.300.CG0 -~ 431 cc IS, 



Las Rqzes, si laco 
estadcn, 4- ccnrtitcrfcs, 
caraie. urcanizscSiru 
13.500.GCG -~ 537 05 12. 



Vsnco pcsc 7* en 
Za£zaquemada (L2car.es), 
3 cccrnrtcdos. cccnedcr, 
ccdna, banc, 2 tarrazas. 
10.G00.QC0, naccdab(e. - 
Contadc. ^ S24 / 23 43 
32. 



c. 



Which one is the most deluxe? 
a. b. c. d. 

Which one would accomodate the largest family? 
a. b. c d. 

Which one wouid be best for taking the tran to work or to school? 

a. b. c. ti. 

Which one is completely furnished? 

a. b. c. d. 

Which one includes a swimming pool? 

a. b. c. d. 



rarscujsr vends 
apartarnsnto 
ccrnclscarriente 
amueciado en 
urbanczadcn resfdancfsi 
an Manzanaras al Heal. 
Sucernds acrcs'cnaca 
SO iTT". Ccnsta dez na// f 3 
dcnrtficdcs ccn annanos 
erncocaccs, 2 bancs 
ccmpte^cs. c:an ccmedcr 
ccn iecraza. ccdna can 
tended era. rfaza garaie, 
ctsdna. farcin, poaen'a. 
rrado ccrscaca: 
t7.faO.QG0. S^S I 23 
35 51 . 
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Reading #2 



The article below was taken from the Spanish newspaper Los Domingos 
about attitudes and stereotypes in men's and women's' roles. Answer the 
questions ~~ the opposite page by circling the best response. 



EI Hornbre y la Mujer en ei Trabajo 

En teorfa la igualdad entre en hornbre y mujer es una cosa que se reconoce ' 
y se acspta, sin embargo en ei dfa a dfa, aunque vivamos en 1992 en el 
trabajo se continua a observar el machismo. Observemos las distintas 
actitudes en las siguientes situaciones iguales. 



EI ■ 

•Tiene encima cie su escritorio 
as fotos de su esposa e hijos. 
Es un hornbre responsable que se 
preocupa por su familia. 

• Su escritorio esta lleno de papeles. 
Se nota que es una persona ocupada, 
siempre trabajando. 

•No esta en la cficina. 

Kabra ido a visitar a unos clienies. 

•HIzo un mal negocio. 
^Estaba muy disgusiado? 

•Se va a casar. 
Eso le estabilizara. 

•Va a hacer un viaje de negocios. 
Es conveniente para su carrera. 

•Se va. Tiene un trabajo mejor. 
Hace bien. Es una buena oporiunidad. 



Ella 

•Tiene encima de su escritorio las 

fotos de su esposo e hijos 

jUm! Su familia tiene prioridad a su 

carrera. 

• Su escritorio esta lleno de papeles. 
Es una desordenada. 

•No esta en la oficina. 
Probablemente se fue de compras. 

•Hizo un mal negocio. 
^Se puso a llorar? 

• Se va a casar. 

Pronto va a tener un bebe 

•Va a hacer un viaje de negocios. 
^Que dice su esposo? 

•Se va- Tiene un trabajo mejor. 
Las mujeres no son responsables. 



Questions: EI Hombre y la Mujer en el Trabajo 



According to the article: 

1. If a woman has family photos on her desk, it means— 

a. ' she's proud of her family. 

b. her family comes before her work. 

c. she feels responsibility toward her family. 

d. she's displaying a gift from her family. 

2. If a man is not at the office, 
a he must be on vacation. 

b. he must be with a customer. 

c. he must be having lunch with the secretary. 

d. he must be meeting with the boss. 

3. If a woman is going on a business trip, the implications are that: 

a. ifs a step up in her career. 

b. she's going to have to consider her husband's opinion. 

c. she's probably going to do a lot of shopping on the trip. 

d. she's a good representative of the company. 

4. If a man is getting married, the implications are that: 

a. he wants to have children. 

b. he just got a raise. 

c. he's settled and mature. 

d. he just got a better job. 

5. If a woman quits her job, the implications are that: 

a. women are unreliable. 

b. it's convenient for her career. 

c. she's going to have a baby. 

d. she's going to make more money. 



Reading #3 

Read the following article and answer the questions that follow by circling 
the best response. 

La Destruction de las Selvas Tropicaies en el Mundo 

La desforestacion tiene una historia reciente en los tropicos, pues 
tradicionaimente los pueblos nativos no talaban mas selva ni cazaban mas de 
lo que necesitaban para subsistir e intercambiar bienes. Cuando estos paises 
fueron colonizados los productos tropicaies fueron comercializados. 

En America queda el 50 por ciento de todas las selvas del mundo. De 
ellas, tres cuartas partes pertenecen a la Amazonia. Tambien la superficie 
que se tala aquf es la mayor del mundo... La selva se tala --- generalmente 
por medio de grandes incendios — por distintos motivos, entre ellas: 

• la comercializacion de los productos tropicaies, en especial la 
industria de la madera y la minerfa 

• para cultivar la tierra 

• para obtener espacio para la ganaderia extensiva 

La selva tropical tiene mecanismos que la permiten neutralizar 
agresiones como huracanes, incendios producidos par rayos, sequfas or 
inundaciones. Pero es incapaz frente ai ataque de buldozers, talas o 

incendios provocados. 

Ecclogfa y vida, Barcslona; Natura, Madrid 

1. According to the article, what is the main method used in Amazonia to 
get the land ready for farming? 

a. plowing b. cutting down trees 

c. setting fires d. flooding 

2. What is the reason given in this article that people are destroying the 
rain forests? 

a. ...tropical woods can be exported. ■ 

b. ...to map unexplored areas. 

c. ...to build new cities. 

d. ...to make contact with 'indigenous peoples. 

3. A tropical forest can overcome problems such as: 

a. overgrazing of sheep 

b. large farming enterprises 

c. bad storms 

d. man-made fires. 
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STUDENT SELF-ASSESSMENT WORKSHEETS 
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High School Japanese Program 
April 13, 1992 

STUDENT SELF - ASSESSMENT FORM 
LESSON 12 



Please make a check mark in the box to 
show your ability in each skill. 




cinll level > 


A. I can do 
this easily. 


B. I could 
do this 
with some 
aiiricuity. 


C. I don't 
feel like I 
can do this 
yet. 


1. I know how to introduce a friend 
to another friend. 








2. I know what to say when 
introduced. 








3. I can say "It is not B" in two 
ways: 

1. A is not B 

2. A is not na-adjective 








4. I can make the ta- form. 








5. I can use the adverb zuibun. 








6. I know how to use the particle 
"mo". 








7. I can say "30 minutes" and tell the 
time in two different ways. 








8. I can say "here/ there/over there" in 
reference to nouns, adjectives, and 
people. 









Name: 
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Nombre: 



Fecha:. 



Self-Evaluation- Chapter 3 

How well do think you have learned the material in Chapter 3? 
Although your teacher will grade your progress, you should also 
check your progress yourself. Read the six sentences below. These 
statements describe what you have been studying in this chapter. 
Circle the response below each statement which best reflects how 
vou feel about the material you have been learning. 

1. I can express in Spanish my preferences for clothing and colors, 
a. I can do this. 

-b. I need to improve, 
c I cannot yet do this. 

2. I can identify in Spanish seasons of the year and corresponding 
weather expressions. 

a. I can do this. 

b. I need to improve. 

c. I cannot yet do this. 

3. I can conjugate -ar verbs. 

a. I can do this. 

b. I need to improve. 

c. I cannot yet do this. 

4. I can describe in Spanish what I do regularly or am doing now. 

a. I can do this. 

b. I need to improve. 

c. I cannot yet do this. 

5. I can ask questions in Spanish. 

a. I can do this. 

b. I need to improve. 

c. I cannot yet do this. 

6. I try to personalize new material by relating it to my own life. 

a. I can do this. 

b. I need to improve. 

c. I cannot yet do this. 



3')2 



Hm5?:_ 



Whcjio:. 
Student Worksheet 

" an area you need to work on *° *" X°u know this 

1 ' h C wh de f Cr ' be what 1 l0 °k l*e 



Now describe your appearanoe. 




2 ' 'n C wLf^" e my Penality. 

pe^onamy" °' * ^ ^ * be 



!m„ - YeS NO 

important to describe your 



Now describe your personality. 




family or friends? 



might it be important 'to desert y^ur 



«* one p erS o n , a family member or friend, 



and describe him 



or 
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UsJ£nlQa ™ teacher describe 

nHBrstand when cla-smates or my teache ^ ^ 

6 ' Umse^es or other people. . t t0 understand 
K«S- °< \3ST*S- and ?U oharactens^ 
descriptions of people S J^____________ ■ 
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APPENDIX A-8 
TEACHER RATINGS 
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Teacher Assessment Form 



Tieme'PerTOMl/BiagrapMcal" 

Please evaiuateyour students' progress in the following areas. You can use the scale 1,2. and 3: 
1 ^eets objecdve^^eedsimprovemenr, 3 =doesnotmeet objective. 



SmdenrName 


Student spears 
motivated to learn 
material. 


Student readily 
learns vocabulary 
in the theme. 


Student relates 
material to his/her 
own personal world. 
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Teacher Assessment Form 



Tieffle'Pefaonal/BiogripHcal' 



Please evaluate your students' progress in the following areas. You can use the scale 1 , 2, and 3: 
1 =meets objective , 2=needsimprovement t 3=doesnotmeetobjective. 



StudentName 


Student can identify 
and focus on most 
important aspect of 
an assignment. 


Student can describe 
his/her personality 
and appearance. 


Student understands 
descriptions of 
personality and 
appearance. 






























_ 
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Teacher Assessment Form 

Oufter Three 



Please evaluate your students' progress in the following areas. You can use the scale 1 ♦ 2, and 3: 
l^eetsobjecdve,2^eedsimpravemect % 3.-=doesnotmeetobjeaive. 



ScadentName 


Student can express 
preferences for 
clothing and color. 


Student can formulate 
questions. 


Student can conjugate 
-ar verbs. 
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Teacher Assessment Form 



ChapterTirce 



Please evaluate your scudenis' progress in the following areas. You can use the scale 1.2, and 3: 
l^eetsobjecuve^^eedsimprovement, 3=doesnotmeetobjective. 



StudentName 


Student pays close 
attention in 
the classroom. 


Student is able to 
learn vocabulary 
for chapter. 


Student attempts to 
personalizdnformation 
learned in class. 
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CRITERIA FOR GOOD LANGUAGE LEARNERS 



Scale 1 = High 2 = Average 3 = Low 

I. Performance • Grades 

test scores 

homework assignments 
• proficiency 



II. Ability 



Aptitude for language learning 
good memory 
good "ear" for language 
highly verbal 

strategic approach to learning. 



111. Effort • atten +i on in class 

• completion or quality of homework 

• ctass participation 

• motivation, presence of initiative 

attempts made to use target language in the "real 
world" 

• actual class attendance 



Comments: Note here if there are any mitigating circumstances 
such as health or family problems that you may be aware of 
which could possibly affect the student in any of the above 
capacities. 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Name Teacher Questionnaire 

Background 

# years you have been teaching Highest degree earned 

# of Spanish 3 honors sections you teach this semester 

# of Spanish 3 regular sections you teach this semester 

Briefly describe your Spanish instruction before you began working on the Georgetown project. 



Starting time 

Ending time 

(For G.U. time card) 



How is Georgetown's strategy instruction different from your previous approach? 



Estimate the percentage of time/emphasis you spend on the following skills: 
Reading Listening Speaking Writing Vocabulary Other _ 
% % % % % ° 



Hew much emphasis do you give to strategies compared to other instructional goals? 



In what aspects of teaching strategy instruction do you feel you need additional support? 
(i.e. modeling, adapting lessons, coaching) 



After a semester teaching strategies, rate your understanding of the Georgetown strategies model 
and instructional approach. 

/ / / — /— / 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Terrible 

After a semester of teaching strategies, how effec tively view yourself as a strategy teacher? 

Very Bfective Somewhat Effete Neutral Somewhat Ineffective Very Ineffective 

O BEST COPY AVAILABl t 

£ J^J£ 2-1-93 GU-LflP Teacher Questionnaire 



four opinions of the Georgetown Project 

What do you like most about Georgetown's strategy instruction? 



What do you like least about Georgetown's strategy instruction? 



What would you change about Georgetown's strategy instruction to adapt it to your particular way of 
teaching and/or to maximize its benefits for your students? 



/Vhat is easy about teaching strategies? 



/Vhat is difficult about teaching strategies? 



-low do you feel about students thinking-aloud in English? 



/Vhat amount of English is acceptable without interfering with the goal to speak Spanish in class? 



How appropriate were the Georgetown materials for reading lessons? 

/ / / / / 

Uuch Too Easy A Bit Too Easy Just Right A Bit Too Difficult Much Too Difficult 

How aopropriate were the Georgetown materials for listening lessons? 

'/ / / / — — / 

\Auch Too Easy A Bit Too Easy Just Right A Bit Too Difficult Much Too Difficult 



2-1-93 GU-LflP Teach tf Questionnaire 

^ REST COPY AVAILABLE 



fete your confidence in your ability to do the following: 

can phrase individual explanations of strategies. 

/ / / / 

Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can model appropriate use of strategies. 

/ / / / 

try Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can coach students to use strategies. 

. / / / / 

try Confident Somewhat Confident NeutraJ Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can scaffold strategy instruction. 

' ■ — / / / / 

?ry Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can provide opportunities for guided student practice. 

/ / / / 

iry Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can provide opportunities for independent student practice. 

fry Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can integrate strategy instruction (aspects of the "model of explicit instruction") with my own lessons. 

/ / / / 

iry Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can get strategy instruction started in the classroom. 

/ / / / 

iry Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 

can get strategy instruction to flow smoothly. 

. / / / / 

iry Confident Somewhat Confident Neutral Somewhat Uneasy Very Uneasy 



How comfortable are you teaching strategy instruction? 

/ / / / "/ 

Very Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Very 

Comfortable Comfortable Uncomfortable Uncomfortable 

■low successful are you in motivating strategies use in students? 

/ / /— • -/ 

fery Successful Somewhat Successful Neutral Somewhat Unsuccessful Very Unsuccessful 

How would you rate your effectiveness in meshing strategy instruction with ongoing lessons? 

/ / / / "/ 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Terrible 
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Indicate how frequently you do the following: 

I use "teachable m oments'- when I can make relevant comments about strategies 
1 - — / -/ / / — 



Many Times 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lessen 



A Few Times 
A Week 



A Few Times 
A Month 



I use strategies terms. 

/— /- 

Many Times 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



■/ 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



■I 



A Few Times 
A Week 



I 



A Few Times 
A Month 



! encourage students to use strategies terms, 
/ ■/ / 



Hany Times 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Times 
A Week 



I 



A Few Times 
A Month 



I define the meaning of specific strategy term, 
/ „ / / 



Vfeny Times 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Times 
A Week 



A Few Times 
A Month 



I ey plain how to use a specific strategy. 



/ — 
Wany Times 
A Day 

I think aloud, 

/ 

\Aany Times 
A Day 



'I 

A Few Times 
A Day 



'I 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



•I 



A Few Times 
A Week 



A Few Times 
A Month 



-/• 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Times 
A Week 



•I 



A Few Times 
A Month 



i model use of specific strategies, 

Many Times A Few Times 
A Day a Day 



I 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



■/ 



A Few Times 
A Week 



•/-- 



A Few Times 
A Month 



I explain the reasoning for thought processes behind my responses or actions, 
/ / / /— / 



Aany Times 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Times 
A Week 



A Few Times 
A Month 



— I 
Never 



— / 
Never 



— / 
Never 



— / 
Never 



•/ 



Never 



— / 
Never 



I 



Never 



I 



Never 



I use prompts in Spanish to cue students to use their strategies, (e,g M ^Tiene sentido? ^Pueden 

identificar su problema?) 
/ / — ./ — / / 



4any Times 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A ' Few Times 
A Week 



A Few Times 
A Month 



— I 
Never 



I incorporate strategies into my own regular lessons (not just the scripted lessons). 
/ •/ / / / 



lany Times 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Times 
A Week 



■/ 



A Few Times 
A Month 



Never 
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cue students to use a specific strategy. 

~ / 1- 

\ny Times 
A Day 



■/■ 



■/• 



■/ 



A Few Times Once A Day/ A Few Times 
A Day Once Per Lesson A Week 



A Few Times 
A Month 



Never 



cue students to choose their own strategy 
/ / 



■/■ 



■/ 



•/ 



jny 77mes 
A Day 



A Few Times 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Times 
A Week 



A Few Tmes 
A Month 



Never 



explicitly refer to or show the Mountain Climber graphic or other visual transparencies Georgetown 
provided. ^ ^ ^ j / 



any Times 
A Day 



A Few Tmes 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Tmes 
A Week 



A Few Tmes 
A Month 



Never 



ask students to explain the reasoning behind their responses. 
— / / ' '~ ' 



•/• 



/ 



my Tmes 
A Day 



A Few Tmes 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Tmes 
A Week 



A Few Tmes 
A Month 



Never 



Vhen I see that a student is using a strategy, I specifically point it out. 

/ / ' ' 



■I 



my Times 
A Day 



A Few Times Once A Day/ A Few Times 
A Day Once Per Lesson A Week 



A Few Times 
A Month 



Never 



tfter students have used a strategy, I ask^wh^eth^nUTeiped 



/ 



wy Tmes 
A Day 



A Few Tmes Once A Day/ A Few Times 
A Day Once Per Lesson A Week 



A Few Tmes 
A Month 



Never 



tfier students have used a strategy, I point out how it helped. 
/ / / 



any Times 
A Day 



A Few Tmes 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Tmes 
A Week 



/ 

A Few Tmes 
A Month 



•/ 



Never 



praise students for using strategies. 
/ /- 



■/ 



Bfiy Tmes 
I A Day 



A Few Tmes Once A Day/ A Few Tmes 
A Day Once Per Lesson A Week 



A Few Times Never 



A Month 



talk about coordinating use of a repertoire of strategies . 

./ / ~ _/ 



/ 



bny Times 
I A Day 



A Few Tmes Once A Day/ A Few Tmes 
A Day Once Per Lesson A Week 



A Few Tmes 
A Month 



Never 



I use analogies to explain strategies. ^ 



■/■ 



— / 



■/ 



ny limes 
\A Day 



A Few Tmes 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Tmes 
A Week 



A Few Tmes 
A Month 



Never 



talk about my personage o^giesandM^owthey heipedmebea betterleame^ ^ 

iy Times 
\A Day 



A Few Tmes 
A Day 



Once A Day/ 
Once Per Lesson 



A Few Tmes 
A Week 



A Few Tmes 
A Month 



Never 
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tease rate the importance of the following: 

cw important is it for students to use terms like strategy/estrategia, prediction/prediccion, etc.? 

-/ / / / 



remeiy Important 



Considerably Important 



Moderately Important 



Not Very Important Not Important at All 



cw imoorcant is it for you use terms like strategy/estrategia, prediction/Dreciiccion, etc? 

/ / / / 



remely Important 



Considerably Important 



Moderately Important 



Not Very important Not Important at All 



'ow important is it to devote part of your lesson strictly to teaching strategies? 

/ / / 



'emeiy Important 



Considerably Important 



Moderately Important 



/ 

Not Very Imponant Not Important at All 



ow important is it to integrate strategies into your other instructional activities? 
/ / — : / — 



■amaiy Important 



Considerably Important 



Moderately Imponant 



I 



Not Very Imponant Not Important at All 



ow helpful would each of the following be in learning to teach strategies? 

aiching videotaDes of strategy instruction 

/ : / / / / 

Very Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact Somewhat Harmful Very Harmful 



riticuing videotaoes of strategy instruction 
• , : , / 



/ 



-/ 



Very Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact Somewhat Harmful Very Harmful 



aving someone model strategy instruction 
/ / 1 — 



I 



-I 



/ery Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact Somewhat Harmful Very Harmful 
aving someone coach and give me feedback on my strategy instruction 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



-/ 



Very Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact 



Somewhat Harmful Very Harmful 



anferencing with peers about attempts at strategy instruction 

/ / / / 

Very Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact 

•aciicing by teaching scripted lessons 



-/ 



Somewhat Harmful Very Harmful 



I 



I 



I 



I 



-I 



/er/ Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact 



Somewhat Harmful Very Harmful 



-I 



=csiving information about research on strategy instruction 

/ / / / 

Very Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact Somewhat Harmful Very Harmful 

sceiving preoackaaed materials such as bulletin boards, posters, and transparencies 

/ : — / / / -/ 

Very Helpful Somewhat Helpful No Impact Somewhat Harmful Very Harrmui 

hat kinds of professional support do you feel would be most helpful to you at this time? 
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Please indicate the extent to which you agree/disagree with the following 
statements: 

The biggest difference between Georgetown's strategy instruction and the way I was teaching 

before ib that it puts labels on thought processes that I was already teaching. 

/ / /— /- / 

'rongly Agree Agree Neither Agree nor Disagree . Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Teaching strategies requires giving up other parts of the curriculum. 

/ / / / / 

trongly Agree Agree Neither Agree nor Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

am concerned with how long it takes to teach a strategy lesson. 

/ / / / / 

\rongly Agree Agree Neither Agree nor Disagree . Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Extended discussions that are part of strategy use disrupt the flow of the lesson. 

/ / / / / 

tongly Agree Agree Neither Agree nor Disagree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

Effects of Strategy Instruction on Students 

At the end of one semester of Georgetown's strategy instruction, how would you rate 
students' understanding of the strategies? 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Terrible 

At the end of one semester of Georgetown's strategy instruction, how would you rate students' 

understanding of the purposes behind the strategies? 

/ / / / / , 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Temole 

How frequently did you see your students using the strategies independently without your 
prompting? 

/ / -/ / "-/ 

Extensively Frequently Occasionally Rarely Never 
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I. 

1. 



Teacher Interview/Questionnaire 
Strategies Instruction in your classroom 

To what degree has strategy instniction helped you to accomplish your instructional goals? 



2. In what ways, if any, has it kept you from attaining your goals? 



3 . How do you feel about working with scripted learning strategy lessons? 



4. How do you feel about developing your own learning strategy lessons? 



5 . Which strategies do you feel are particularly effective for your students? 
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6. 



What is difficult about teaching strategies? 



7 . How applicable is strategy instruction for teaching the four language skills: reading, writing 
listening, speaking. 



8 . How has the teaching of strategies affected the use of the target language by you aad by the 
students in class? 



9. What are your students' attitudes towards strategies instruction? 



10. How effectively did students previously not exposed to strategies come up to speed? 



Georgetown University Language Research Projects 



IL 

1. 



Professional Development 

What kind cf professional support would you find most helpful (initially and 



2. Is there anything you would change in the manner of professional development feedback 
you received? 



3. How beneficial would it be (or has it been) to work with another teacher at your school 
who was doing the same thing? 



4. How confident are you in your understanding of learning strategies? 



5 . How competent do you perceive yourself as a teacher of learning strategies? 



6. How comfortable do you feel in assisting in professional development? 



Georgetown University Language Research Projects 3 3 I 
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Hmctio:. 



Student Worksheet 
Kqk m noMeMy ny>KHo yMHTb HOBbie cnoBa 



nosTopeHMe: 
Vary the ways 
you rapeac 




In the theme «Kto h» you wiil be 
learning Russian words for 
describing physical and 
personality characteristics. This 
worksheet will help you think 
about why it's important to learn 
physical and personality 
characteristics in Russian. The 
worksheet will also ask you how 
you plan to learn these words. 



Imagine yourself in the Soviet Union. An American friend who has 
already been to the USSR has given you the phone number of a 
Russian friend. You have never met this person before. You call 
her up and agree to meet her in downtown Moscow on Red Square 
in front of St. Basil's Cathedral. How might Russian adjectives 
describing physical appearance help you in this situation? 



2. Think of other situations in which words describing physical and 
personality characteristics are useful to know. The situations 
can involve speaking, listening, reading, or writing. 
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3. Here are some examples of ways to memorize words describing 
physical and personality characteristics. Check off those which 
you think will help you learn these new Russian words. 



□ Say the words at different times throughout the day. 
Q Concentrate on how the word sounds. 

□ Picture how the word is spelled in your mind. 
Q Group similar words into categories. 

□ Make up sentences using the words. 

□ Picture in your mind what the word means. 

□ Say the word when you see a picture of it in a magazine, on 
TV, on the street, in school, etc. 

□ Associate the word with your personality, someone you know, 
or your favorite musician, actor, etc. 

□ Associate the Russian word with a similar word in English. 

□ Imagine a situation in which you would use this word. 



4. There are lots of other ways to memorize Russian words. What 
are some of your favorite methods? Write down at least three. 
You can refer back to your worksheet for noBTopeHHe. 
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RUSSIAN LANGUAGE LEARNING STRATEGY INSTRUCTION 



£na yMMTe/ia 

>KMBOTHbie 

rpynnnpoBKa (Grouping) 

Teacher's Notes 

i. Remind students that with each theme you 
introduce related vocabulary and phrases. It is 
easier and more useful to learn related words 
in groups because you usually use the words 
together and you can create mental links in 
your mind between the words and phrases. 
These links help you recall words from 
memory. 

II. Write the strategy rpynnnpoBKd on the board. 
Tell students that although you introduce the 
words in groups, it is important that students 
regroup the words in ways that are meaningful 
to them personally. Hand out the worksheets 
for grouping using charts. Go through the first 
worksheet as a class. This worksheet is a 
model for students to follow. 

III. Have students come up with their own 
individual groupings using the worksheet with 
the empty chart. 

IV. After students have completed the worksheets 
ask for feedback concerning the usefulness of 
the strategy (e.g. Do you think grouping is a 
strategy which wiil help you remember words? 
Why or why not?). 
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Hucj-io: 



XHBOTHUe 

rpynnnpoBKa 



KQKOe 3TO WMBOTHOe? 



Ohq 6o/ibiua^. 



>Kepe6eHOK 



Ohq )HHBeT hq cpupMe. 















Ohq 6bicTpo 6eraeT. | 






Ohq roBopuT n-ro-ro 



Georgetown University Q O ^ 
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Cauitulo III 



Patina 19 



Nombre: Fecha: 

Hoja de Trsbajo 29 
La Bola de Cristal - Prediction 



Sometimes you can help yourself understand Spanish better by thinking about 
what you might hear before you actually listen. Then you listen especially for the 
words you predicted. Knowing in advance what will happen, in other words, what 
you will hear is what you will be doing in this strategy. That is why it has been 
called La Bola de Cristal, so you may remember it's about predicting. 

Here's a chance to practice Predicting before you listen. You are going to hear 10 
sentences about the weather. Which picture below matches the description you 
hear? Before you listen, take a minute and look at the pictures. What weather 
words or clothes words would you expect to hear, given these pictures? Work with 
a partner and make a list under each picture. 
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Capituloni 



Picture C 



Picture D 





1. 
2. 



2. 



3. 



3._ 
4. 



4. 



the sentence to the picture. 



Picture A 




Picture B 




Picture C 




Picture D „ 
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10111191 



Caoindo III 



PazbtaH 



Teacher's Guide 

Prediction Lesson 

Teacher's Notes 

Introduce Predicting: Explain to students that when you 
listen to a person speaking in your own language, in many 
situations you can be one step ahead of the speaker. For 
instance, have you ever found yourself finishing someone 
else's sentence? You can predict in Spanish too. 
Predicting can help you understand better, because you are 
anticipating the information. Try to predict as much as 
possible in Spanish. Do it consciously! It helps to write 
down your predictions. 

Give students a few minutes to write down their predictions 
based on the pictures. 

Say to students: Now listen to the 10 sentences. Mark the 
number of the sentence under the correct picture. 
Remember to listen for the words you predicted. This can 
help you match the sentence to the picture. 

1 . Hace frio en ei otono. 

2. Hace mai tiempo. Llueve. 

3. En el verano hace mucho sol en Virginia. 

4. No me gusta el invierno. Hace tanto frfo. 

5. Cuando hay nieve, llevo botas y bufanda. 

6. Llevo ei impermeable, porque llueve. 

7. Hace buen tiempo. Voy a nadar y jugar al tenis. 

8. En marzo y abril hace viento en Washington. 

9. En Arizona hace mucho calor. 

10. Me gusta esquiar en ei invierno. 
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Nombre: 



Fecha: 




Ho jade Trsbajo 26 

La Pandilia visuaiiza y escribe 

Vocabulario Relacionado 



Estaciones 




Las Cuatro 

la primavera 
el verano 
ei otono 
el inviemo 



iQue tiempo hace? 
Hace fresco. 
Hace mal tiempo. 
Hace calor. 
Hace sol. 
Hace buen tiempo 
Hace fno. 
Nieva. 
LIueve. 
Hace viento. 




La Ropa 

el sueier 
las botas 
los guantes 
el sombrero 
el traje de bafio 
la bufanda 
el paraguas 
el impermeable 
e! abrigo 




Forme nuevos grupos de palabras relacionadas. Escriba un titulo para cada grupo. 
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Do you think the strategy, La Pandilla, is helpful? 
Why or why not? 



9 
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CanituioRI 



Teacher's Guide 

Hoja dc Trsba jo 23 

Teacher's Notes 

1. Use after textbook page 121. 

2. Hand out Hoja de Trsbajo 25. Explain to students that they 
are to make their own groups of the words and 
expressions, and decide on a title for each group.They 
should visualize the groups in a context that is meaningful 
to them such as favorite items of clothing worn in 
different seasons with the expressions associated with 
those seasons. 

3. Have students complete the worksheet individually, then 
discuss and justify how they grouped the words and 
expressions. 

4.. Have students answer the questions on the second 
page of the worksheet. 



? 

L 

j 
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APPENDIX B.2 
SAMPLE LEARNING STRATEGIES LESSONS 
INTERMEDIATE LEVEL (1992-1993) 
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Teacher's Guide 

PyCCKdfl CKa3K<3 

UapeBHQ-.n^rvmKa 



(Begin the reading activity by leading a brief 
general discussion of fairytales.) Today we 
are going to read a Russian fairytale. The 
fairytale fits into our theme "Souvenirs" 
because, it is accompanied by a Palex foik art 
drawing and because this story is a part of 
Russian folk art. Before we read, let's think 
about what we already know about fairytales. 
How do fairytales usually begin in English? 
The Russian equivalent for "once upon a time" 
is « >k m n - 6 w n_» . What are some typical 
characteristics of fairytales? (You can give 
students ideas such as who are typical 
characters-kings, princes, and princesses...., 
how do fairytales usually end-happy or sad?, 
etc.) Recalling what you already know about 
fairytales helps you prepare to read. 



Teacher's Notes 



H. (Introduce the title of the fairytale and the 
main characters. Go through the vocabulary 
list.) Now that you know the title of the story, 
the main characters, and some of the 
vocabulary, you probably have some ideas as to 
what the tale is about. In the chart, under the 
column "Before reading" make 3 predictions of 
what you expect will happen in the beginning, 
middle, and end of the tale. (You may want to 
give students the option of writing their 
predictions in English or in Russian. The more 
advance students may be able to write in 
Russian.) 
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Teacher's Guide 
PyccKaa c«a3Ka 
LiapeeHq-narviiiKa 



III. As you read, check to make sure you are 
understanding. You can create a mental picture 
of what is happening. For instance, based upon 
the title, I see a frog dressed up as a princess. 
Your mental image can help you see if you are 
understanding. You can also check your mental 
image against the knowledge you already have 
about fairytales. Ask yourself: Is this making 
sense, based on what I know and have read in 
fairytales? 

IV. (Put the transparency "Problem-solving" on the 
overhead.) You will probably encounter words 
you don't know in this story. Don't panic! 
There are certain steps you can take when you 
don't understand a word or phrase. (Then go 
through the steps on the transparency, also, 
ask students to circle words they don't know. 
After reading, you can ask students for these 
words. Then take students through the 
problem-solving steps to see if they can figure 
out the meanings of the words themselves.) 

V. Now that you have read the story, write 
summaries of the beginning, middle, and end of 
the tale in the chart under the column "After 
reading." How do your summaries compare to 
your predictions? Are there any similarities? 
What was different? Do you think your 
predictions helped you understand the story 
better? 



Teacher's Notes 
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Hnc.no:. 



PyccKaa CKa3Ka 
UaneBHa-nxrvuuca 

I. Mto bw ywe 3HaeTe o CKQ3Kax? 



II. flefiCTBvtouiHe nnua: 
uapb-oTeii 

3 u,apeBMMa-6paTa: crapiuMtf, cpeflHMPi, MnainunPi 
6oraTafl HeBecfa 
6eflHaa HesecTa 
ua p e b h a -ji a ry uj k a 

Cjiqbq: 
ny« 

cTpenw 

flBOp 

6onoTo 
6 an 

6oraTbif ; i=6e£iHbiPi 

KpaCMBblPi=HeKpaCMBblPi 

HaPiTM-HaPiflMTe! 
ynacTb-ynafleT, yna/i, a •• 
noPiMaTb-noPiMana 

Bece/lMTbCfl 
6paTb/B3??Tb 



34? 



Mm*:. 



Hnc.no:. 



Based on the list of main characters in the story, your vocabulary 
list, and the folk art picture, write three sentences describing what 
vou predict will happen in the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
the fairytale. 





Before Reading 


After Reading 








B cepefluHe 







5 KOHUe 
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HMTatfTe CKQ3Ky! 

LlaDeBHn-n5RrviiiKa 



HCmi-6bm uapb. Y Hero 6bmn 3 cbiHa-uapeBHna. 
OAHOKAbi uapb cKasan aerxMi HflMTe u HaPiflme ce6e 
weHy. UapeBMMM peiuM/iM B3*Tb ziyK m CTpenbi m Kyaa 
ynafl*T cype/ia tqm 6yAer nx we H a. Y crapujero cbiHa 
CTpe/ia ynana hq 6oraTbitf ABop. Tqm >Knna 6oraTaa, ho 
H.eKpacMBa^ HesecTa. Y cpeAHero cwho crpena yna/ia hq 
6eAHbii?i ABop. Tom «n/ia KpacuBaa, ho 6eAHas HeBecTa. Y 
MJiaAMiero cbiHa, MBaHa-uapesnMa, crpe/ia yna/ia b 6onoTO. 
Tom ee notfMa/ia /isryuJKa m cKasa/ia «S tbos HeBecra.» 

BenepoM 6uui 6cm. Bee 6parb* ao/dkhw 6bi/in 6biTb c 
HesecxaMM. Mbqh -uapeBHH He xore/i 6parb /isryuJKy hq 6an 
h nnaKan. Ha 6an npHinnn HeaH-uapeeuM m rmryuJKa- 
ucpeBHa. Ho Bflpyr HeBecTa HBaHa-uapeBMMa c6pocn/ia 
C30f0 naryiueMbto Kowy. 3to 6bma He nsryuJKa, a oneHb 
OMeHb KpacMBa^ uapesna. Ona cKasaAa «* Hesecra MBana- 
ucpeBMHa! AasaPrre secennTbc^!» 

Bot ki cKasKe KOHeu, a kto anywan, MO/ioAeu! 

IV Write three sentences summarizing events in the beginning, 
' middle, and end of the story using chart on the previous page. 
How do your summaries compare with your predictions? 

Which part of the story does the picture best represent? 
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PrQblern-Soluinq Stpp * 
What you can do if you do not understand a ward or phrase: 



Make an Educated Guess: 

♦ based on what has already happened in the story. 

♦ based on your predictions and what you already know about 
fairytales. 

♦ based on the structure of the word (e.g. is it a noun, uerb, 
adjectiue, etc.) 

♦ based on what you see in the picture. 



Continue Reading 

♦ The meaning of the word or phrase may become clear later 
in the story. 

♦ The meaning of the word or phrase may not be essential for 
you to understand the story. 



fisk Questions 

♦ fisk your teacher. 

♦ fisk a natiue speaker. 

♦ flsk a classmate. 
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LESSON 1 TEACHER'S GUIDE 

Approximate time: 25 miru 

In leamiB* Soanisa, it's not enough to just give "right answers." Good learners 
«e aTatare how they go about completing tasks. From now on, we re gomg 
to foous on ho*, we learn by asking some important questions. 

[Put up jPIENSAl overhead.] 

To hein ns work through these Questions, I have a brainstorming activity. We're 
SJte ^TsomTtime to think and talk about the things you ao when you read, 
* iisten, and study. 

% ZZ&om accord » ^p^Heet 

(6) Forf^rJZrmn/sht* [with li^buW], Have students respond as a 
whole class. 

/CWber comptod peifanmifrt <^ «"» to us when convenient.] 

We've been talking about things you do 'oj*^^ 1 ^^ 
ouestionnaire you just completed may ££££3 as iatSgiSS- 

thought of before. These ways to learn better can be tnou = nt 
[Put uv overhead: iQue es una estrategia?} 

Strategies are things you thinks dotohj J^^^^& 
Z^:i"T^:^ V of strategies that wiE help you deal 
better with, new tasks. 
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^Como aprendo? 

^Como puedo aprender mas? 

;C6mo puedo aprender mejor? 
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What do you think or do to help yourself while you read 
or hear the following kinds of assigned tasks? 





English 


Spanish 


Fiction: 

for example, a 
story or poem 







Non- 
fiction: 

for example, a 
newspaper 
article or 
textbook passage 
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LESSON 3 TEACHER'S GUIDE 



The objective of this lesson is to introduce students to thinking aloud. 

Today, I'm going to teach you how to think aloud. I'm going to start 
by giving you an example of what thinking aloud is all about. 

Think aloud for students, while reading "Como usar Mejor la Lavarova". You 
might want to look over this passage ahead of time and think about how you are 
going to do your think-aloud. Though it 's not as suontaneous as your natural 
thought processes, it might allow you to cover more of the strategies and feel more 
. comfortable. Whether you plan to think aloud spontaneously or develop a script, 
refer to your workshop packets and notes to remind you of the kinds of things to 
include in the think-aloud. 

Thinking aloud is the process of verbalizing your thoughts as you go about 
completing a language learning task. You may be wondering why it's important 
to say your ideas or your thoughts outloud. There are a number of reasons why 
thinking aloud is helpful: 

First, it helps me see how you go about working through 
a problem or coming up wich an answer. It also lets ochers 
in the class get a glimpse of the processes which go on 
inside your head which we normally can't see; in the process, you 
can provide valuable insight into solving problems for other 
classmates. 

Second, it helps you and others learn about your own 
thinking processes. When we talk about being strategic, 
we're not just concerned about corning up with an answer, 
we're also interested in the process by which you've arrived 
at an answer — particularly since there is usually more 
than one way to solve a problem or answer a question! " 

Third, it builds awareness. It, hopefully, with practice, 
makes you more aware of how yrri go about speaking, reading, 
or remembering. When you think aloud, you may become more 
aware of what strategies work under which circumstances, and 
when choosing another strategy might be a good option. 

Finally, it helps you check your own understanding. If 
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you can't think aloud, it's a good sign that you didn't 
understand something and that you should go back and reread, 
ask a question, or try another strategy. 

Now you're, going to get a chance to practice thinking aloud. 
Teacher breaks students into pairs. 

Each pair is given a copy of the text "Juntos Eacia el Futuro". 
Students take turns thinking aloud as they read a paragraph at a time. 
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